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THE WAR IN ASIA. 


ITHIN the last few days, the rumours of peace have 
languished or subsided, in default of further informa- 

tion on the subject; but there is no reason to doubt that 
France and England regard the Austrian proposals with 
favour; although the postponement of any declaration on the 
of Russia seems to indicate that the Court of St. Peters- 
burg is still unpledged. Unfortunately, however, the events 
of the war have not stood still while diplomatists have been 
considering the conditions of possible negotiations. Should 
the report of the capture of Kars be confirmed, the forces of 
the Czar have, for the first time, achieved an important and 
solid success. We repeatedly called attention to the dan- 
rous position of the beleaguered garrison, and pointed 
out in detail the errors which have now, it is reported, 
thrown the key of Armenia into the hands of the enemy ; 
and although the loss is not irremediable, it would be 
idle to disguise its gravity. One journal argues, with 
apparent seriousness, that the victory rests with the defenders 
of the fortress, because they have on more than one occasion 
defeated their captors; but military glory, though an im- 
portant incident to war, is not its primary object. Many a 
failure has been palliated by the fame which justly attends 
on valour and strategic skill ; yet it is the business of a 
commander, not to furnish materials for gazettes, but to win 
at the end of the game. In the present instance, both 
armies have done enough for honour ; but, unhappily, the 
enemy has won. It is impossible not to respect the perti- 
nacity with which Mouravierr has held to his purpose, 
notwithstanding the murderous repulse which he suffered in 
his attempt to take the place by assault. Certain of ulti- 
mate success if he could prevent the fortress from being 
relieved, the Russian General has trusted, not in vain, to 
the effects of hunger, and to the blameable apathy which 
has prevailed in the councils of the Allies. The capture 
of Erzeroum will almost inevitably follow, unless the severity 
of an Armenian winter should render it impossible for the 
enemy to keep the field. During the long blockade of 
Kars, the besieging army has been employed in constructing 
roads through the passes which lead towards the coast ; 
while the communications inland from Trebizond are pro- 
bably by this time closed for the winter. Once in posses- 
sion of Erzeroum, Russia would absolutely command the 
road by which the commerce of the West passes into Central 
Asia ; and the occupation of the entire highlands of Armenia 
would finally ensure the dependence of Persia, and menace 
those provinces of Asiatic Turkey which have hitherto been 
exempt from invasion. Recent accounts have reported an 
insurrection among the Koords against the Russian autho- 
rities ; but the mountain tribes will ultimately side with 


the stronger party. The possession of Kars, especially if it | 


should be followed by the capture of Erzeroum, will either 
consolidate the power of the Czar in the East, or furnish 
him with a valuable equivalent with which to purchase a 
relaxation in the conditions of peace. It is not improbable 
that Mouravierr’s success may, from this cause, increase the 
disposition of his Court to negotiate ; but the Western 
Powers will be expected to pay, in the Euxine or on the 
Danube, for the consequences of their inaction in Asia. 

The disposal of the Turkish army during the recent cam- 
paign stands much in need of explanation. Omar Pasua 
was moved backwards and forwards between Kamiesch and 
Eupatoria without any intelligible object, while an impor- 
tant Turkish fortress was left to its fate in default of relief. 
Even after the fall of Sebastopol, the Allies had still time 
for conveying troops and supplies by sea to Trebizond ; yet 
eventually the Ottoman Generalissimo was sent, with insuf- 
ficient means of transit, to make his way through a Chris- 
tian population, which would probably have welcomed the 


presence of a French or English force. His advance towards 
Kutais, which has hitherto only been pushed as far as the 
Ingour, was a menace at once too distant and too weak to 
divert Mouravierr from his object. The Russian General 
may have foreseen the inability of his antagonist to march 
upon Tiflis; or he may even have determined to leave the 
capital of Georgia to its fate. In marching further inland, 
the Ottoman Commander will perhaps find his own flank 
threatened, while he can only partially act upon the com- 
munications of the enemy. 

In this matter, it will not be sufficient for France and 
England to throw the blame on their embarrassed ally. 
The Government of Constantinople has, no doubt, displayed 
gross incapacity in the organization of its Asiatic army; yet 
the detention of Omar Pasa in the Crimea was the work of 
the Western Cabinets, or of their generals. Moderate efforts 
on our part might probably have shaken the whole fabric of 
Russian dominion to the South of the Caucasus ; but the 
policy which has been pursued has, there is too much 
reason to fear, given the enemy an advantage which will 
materially affect all future transactions, diplomatic as well 
as military. The interest of England in the defence of 
Asiatic Turkey requires no explanation. France also has 
commerce to protect ; and both Powers have a peace to con- 
quer. The war may become interminable if the enemy is 
allowed to compensate in the East the losses which he may 
sustain in the West; and although there is still an oppor- 
tunity of remedying the misfortunes which have been in- 
curred, it is now more than ever necessary to consider 
carefully the proper mode of conducting the struggle in 
Asia. 


The great peninsula to the south and west of Trebizond 
may be considered, for the present, safe from a foreign enemy. 
The population of Asia Minor, with the exception of the 
traders in the towns, is Mahometan, agricultural, and warlike. 
For centuries, the dominion of the Porte in those regions has 
never been seriously threatened, except by rebellious Pashas ; 
and Isranim himself, who advanced triumphantly as far 
as Iconium, was rather a domestic rival than a foreign 
invader. Hereafter, perhaps, Russia may calculate on finding 
means to protect and divide even the heart of the Ottoman 
dominions ; but her views of aggrandizement, in the present 
war, can scarcely extend to the south-west of Erzeroum. 
The Christian inhabitants of the highlands on both sides of 
the existing frontier, as well as the Armenians, who are 
scattered throughout the East, may possibly prefer Russian 
despotism to the caprice of Turkish Pashas ; and, further to 
the North, the Georgian nobility have, in a great measure, 
been conciliated by the judicious policy of Prince Woronzorr. 
Yet there is little love between the two great branches of 
the Eastern Church. The Armenian Patriarch rejects the 
claims of Constantinople or of Moscow to the primacy ; 
and his co-religionists have always maintained a limited 
intercourse with Rome. There is no reason to doubt that 
the Christian races who dwell between Mount Ararat and 
the Caucasus would readily accept the nominal superiority 
of the Porte, as the price of a European guarantee for their 
practical independence. 


The Turks are better adapted than any other domi- 


nant Oriental race to hold a feudal supremacy which may, 
at least, exclude more dangerous competitors. The indo- 
lent, tolerant, veracious Ottoman never deliberately under- 
mines franchises which he has undertaken to respect ; and 
the privileges of the Trans-Danubian Principalities had 
been preserved for more than two hundred years up nor 
time when Russia began to endanger them by her ob Vv 


protection. If France and England wish to strengt 
their adversary in the East, they will continue to drive 
Christian populations into the arms of Russia, in 
securing their nominal submission to Turkey. Still 
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blunders will, however, be necessary to render the arms 
of the Mahometan Circassians useless to the common cause. 
Unless we are bent on throwing away the invaluable aid 
which may be derived from the co-operation of those brave 
mountainers, the enemy may be compelled to fight in a 
neutral or hostile country, destitute of any secure commu- 
nications. Kars, and even Achalchik, will become untenable 
possessions if the passes of the Caucasus are effectually 
closed. Should the war in Georgia and Armenia be con- 
ducted with prudent vigour, the Koordish tribes will, on the 
whole, prefer Turkey to Russia; nor is it impossible that 
even Persia might shake off the influence of her powerful 
neighbour, if she had a reasonable prospect of recovering the 
provinces conquered by PaskIEWITCH. 

The attempt to limit the field of actual warfare is as use- 
less as the stoppage of one leak while another is left open. 
The eventual terms of peace will sum up the results of the war, 
not in the Crimea alone, but in the Baltic and in Asia ; and 
Russia will be entitled to set off gains against losses, though 
Kars is assuredly far from sufficient to balance Sebastopol. 
Tt is only when a misfortune has occurred that it becomes 
evident that success would have been cheaper than defeat. 
The preparations of the winter, if vigorously pressed, may 
possibly secure a satisfactory peace by the end of the next 
campaign ; and it is certain that a prolongation of the war 
through inactivity and negligence will be more costly than 
any immediate efforts which can be required. 


MR. THACKERAY AND THE FOUR GEORGES. 


A FEW of the American papers bring us reports, more or 

less imperfect, of Mr. Tuackeray’s Lectures on the 
Four Greorces. We confess we disliked from the beginning 
this great writer's notion of dissecting the reigning House 
for the amusement of the Americans ; aud now that we see 
the results of the operation, we have less relish for it than 
ever. Our strongest objection is to the Lecture on GrorcE 
THE FourtH—an attack more untempered in its ferocity than 
anything we have read since Mr. O’ConNELL’s speeches 
ceased to appear in the newspapers. It is of course possible 
that less than justice may have been done to Mr. THACKERAY, 
in a literary sense, by the unready pens of the American 
reporters ; but, granting that wit, point, and humour have 
escaped through the clumsiness of the stenographer—grant- 
ing that this lecture has been really written with the pen of 
Juvenat—we heartily wish the satirist had sought a little 
further back in history for his Domitian. Mr. THAcKERAY’s 
definition of “snobbishness” is so elastic that we may pos- 
sibly fall under it in hinting that it is scarcely decent that he 
should so revile the uncle of his Sovereign ; but, apart from 
that, we say that it is not the act of a good citizen to vitu- 
perate with measureless acrimony a King who has not been 
thirty years dead, before an audience which firmly believes 
that the difference between an Englishman and an American 
is exclusively caused by the influence exerted over the 
former by the institution of Kingship. 

The personal character of GEorGE THE FourtTH was doubtless 
wretched enough ; but if he began life a rake, and ended it 
a reprobate, he was no worse than half a hundred people who 
may be met every day in St. James’s-street. Mr. Tuackeray 
would never have picked out of this class some notorious 
name of thirty years since, so as to found one of his studies 
of character on the evil deeds of the individual sinner. If, 
then, GeorGE THE FourtH has been submitted to an ex- 
ceptional treatment, it can only be because he was a King ; 
and, considering him as a King, we say confidently that Mr. 
Tackeray has neither himself understood George THE 
Fourtu, nor fairly presented him to the Transatlantic 
public. For his inferiority to his father—a point which Mr. 
‘THACKERAY brings out strongly—we have emphatically reason 
to be thankful. The old King deeply respected himself, and 
was keenly sensitive on the point of honour; the son had 
little self-respect, and hardly any sense of honour—otherwise 
he would not have broken with the Whigs on his accession 
to the Regeney. But, by throwing over his old party friends, 
he prevented a premature and impolitic peace—ne permitted 
the genius of W ELLINGTON to unfold itself—and he opened the 
way to the triumphs of 1815, without which the prosperous 
tranquillity of Europe, instead of remaining unbroken till 
1853, would barely have lasted a dozen years. Nor is it 
true that Tue Fourru differed wholly from 
tue Tump. On the contrary, all the most dangerous cha- 
racteristics of the older man were represented in the younger ; 


and it was precisely the moral imperfection of the latter 
which prevented their entailing on his subjects a series of 
civil convulsions. GrorGe THE FourrH was naturally as 
obstinate as his predecessor, but his pertinacity wags 
limited by his love of ease. He pushed on the impeach. 
ment of his wife in exactly the same spirit in which Grong 
tHE Tuirp forced Lord Bute upon the country, and urged 
the continuance of the American war; but, ‘where the father 
would have fought on for years, the son surrendered his 
darling wish rather than be bored any longer with the con. 
test. Mr. CannrvG, too, was hated by GEorcE THE Fo 

as bitterly as was Mr. Fox by Grorce THE THIRD ; but the 
man of pleasure would not trouble himself to face the 
thorough unpopularity in which the permanent exclusion of 
the most brilliant orator of the time would have involved 
his Government ; and hence he allowed the Liverpoo, 
Administration to contain a liberal element which, by the 
line of foreign policy it dictated, successfully schooled the 
country for the constitutional changes of 1832. Nor, again, 
was GEORGE THE FourtH devoid of those morbidly super- 


stitious scruples which afflicted his father on the subject of — 


Roman Catholic Enfranchisement. It is well known that 
the Emancipation Act threw him into mortal terror for his 
soul’s safety. But his self-indulgence was stronger than his 
superstition ; and, rather than embark in a struggle with 
We uineton and Peet, he conceded that great measure of 
justice, without which the present reactionary aggressive- 
ness of the Papal Church might have proved absolutely 
irresistible. 


The objection, of course, suggests itself, that Mr. THackr- 
RAY is a painter of manners and character, not a political 
theorist. He is entitled, it may be supposed, to divorce the 
man from the King, and to make an exclusive study of the 
former. Granted that he has the right, if the undertaking 
which he proposes to himself is possible—but it is not 
possible in America. Mr. Taackeray addresses audiences 
which are quite unable to follow him in his distine- 
tions between the kingly office and its incumbent ; and, in 
decrying a King, he panders, probably without knowing it, to 
a very vulgar prejudice. In the judgment of Americans on 
England, the great element of error is always their over- 
estimate of the personal influence of the Monarch. “ Queen 
Vicrorta won’t shake in her royal shoes at all,” observes 
Mr. Lafayette Kettle, in Martin Chuzzlewit, “when she 
realizes what is being done in these diggings!” “We can 
speak our minds over here,” said a citizen of the Western 
States to Mr. OtipHant—“ we can blaspheme and profane, 
and rip and snort, jest as we've a mind to, and nobody dar 
hinder us, But I guess your Victorta would be down 
upon you pretty smart, if you wuz to come out like that in 
your country.” Mr. Dickens caricatures, and Mr. OLIPHANT 
probably over-colours; but they have hit upon a peculiarity 
which few men of ordi observation can have failed to 
detect in the opinions even of the best educated Americans. 
Passing over the thousand differences of circumstance which 
have already converted Englishmen and Americans into dis 
tinct families of the human race, they are apt to attribute 
the separation of thought and feeling to the institution 
which looks like the pinnacle of our system, and which is 
utterly wanting in theirs. The tone of our own language 
on the subject fosters the delusion. Reading all our litera 
ture, and practising at the same time most of our constitu- 
tional forms, the Americans are unable to perceive that our 
professions of unmeasured devotion to our Sovereign are 
conventional, nor do they think them explained by the value 
of Monarchy to us as a symbol, or by its importance to the 
theory of our Constitution. If you mention a King of 
England to an American, you speak to him of a person 
whom he believes to have had infinitely more influence on our 
social and political life than the most powerful party-leader 
in the United States. Tell him that one of our Monarchs 
was a lunatic, and he infers that the community which sub- 
mitted to a madman must have been afflicted by some decre- 
pitude of intellect. Depict to him an English Sovereign as 
a monster of debauchery, and he is persuaded at once that 
the immorality of the Court radiated to every corner of the 
land which it controlled. Mr. Tuackeray’s auditors would 
now regard as a paradox what is nevertheless an undeniable 
truth—that the reign of this very GeorcEe THE FourTH was 
the epoch of the greatest moral purification which a society 
ever underwent. 


che lecturer himself will perhaps find a sufficient 
pology for his invective in his honest belief that it 
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founded on truth. But where is this cynical frankness to 
end? Is the dirty linen of Englishmen always to be washed 
in public? Are the principles applied by Mr. THackERray 
to be carried to their legitimate consequences, and are we 
all to indulge systematically in that indecent garrulousness 
into which a despicable vanity seduced Lord Byron? Is 
the truth of the facts alleged to be considered as justifying 
us in publishing jeremiads on our wives, satires on our 
servants, and homilies pointed with the misdeeds of our 
kith and kin? The Americans, to do them justice, give no 
countenance by their example to this sort of indiscretion. 
They don’t come to England to deliver lectures on their 
Presidents. There may be about two millions of people in 
the United States who write well and speak admirably ; yet 
we do not believe that two men could be found among them 
all who would stand forward in a London Lecture Room 
and prove to us that WasnineTon counted his sixpences 
like a niggard, or that JErFErson sold his own children for 
slaves. And the reason is that, in America, love of 
country is still a passion. But in England, amid immense 
pretensions to patriotism, it really seems as if there were no 
impulse too trivial, no prejudice too vulgar, no interest too 
sordid, to overcome our sense of duty to the land which has 
nurtured us. Our foremost journalists have long since 
shown that a cry, a sensation, a class advantage, are objects 

- which lie much nearer to their hearts than tlie power, or the 
credit, or the honour of England ; and now the first of our 
novelists purchases a little profitable popularity by demon- 
strating to men who are all but our enemies, that the 
virtue we call loyalty is the deference of dolts to sensualists 
and madmen. To whatever extent this enthusiasm for self- 
exposure may pervade English literature, there is one publi- 
cation into which we do not intend it to find its way. We, 
at all events, shall always protest against every speculation 
which, by depreciating either the essentials or the accidents 
of English institutions, ministers to the mirth, the jealousy, 
or the hatred of aliens. We shall ever insist that as much 
reticence and delicacy are due to the miscarriages of one’s 
country as to the misadventures of one’s fireside; and we 
shall persevere in calling it a sin against nature to uncover 
the nakedness of our Fatherland. 


LORD ABERDEEN. 


Ts name of Lord ABERDEEN, as Foreign Minister of the 
Conservative party, is not very {dear to the hearts of 
Liberals. His policy was the policy of the party, in whose 
eyes he did nothing wrong abroad till he consented to a 
measure which, it was supposed, would have the effect of 
lowering rents at home. He regarded and treated as per- 
manent, and not unjust, many parts of the European system 
which a Liberal must desire, in the name of justice, to see 
overthrown. Yet, within the limits of Conservatism, he 
had always a strong sense of right and a strong love of 
freedom. At the time when the French empire arose in 
what, as has since transpired, was a blaze of moral glory, he 
was supposed to be tainted with the general indignation, 
though he did not indulge in the classic language of the 
day. His misfortune, not his fault, subsequently converted 
the dictates of “that moral sense which distinguishes men 
from brutes” into “lessons only fit to be taught in Sunday 
schools ;” and a cruel fate, and the malice of his 
enemies, exacted to the utmost the just penalty of his 
tardiness in perceiving that success is virtue. The 
mtimate and sympathizing friend of a statesman who 
violated all precedent and decorum to denounce to 
the world the tyranny of Naples, we may be allowed to 
doubt whether, had he been Minister at the time, he would 
have tamely suffered that insult which was offered to 
morality and all free nations in the invasion and occupa- 
tion of Rome. This epitaph, at all events, a Liberal may 
write upon the grave of his (which is also the grave of 
Conservative) diplomacy—that his services to freedom went 
beyond his professions—that he never tampered with the 
cause which he did not love—that he excited no popular 
attempts which he did not mean to support—and that no 
patriot owes to him a dungeon, no tyrant owes to him a 
throne, He dreaded revolution, but he did not conspire 
against liberty. His school of diplomacy was somewhat 
antiquated, and his vision somewhat narrow, but he was a 


man in heart, and in his conduct he was a man of truth 
and honour. 


denounced as a violation of principle and consistency by men 
who never uttered a conviction of which they would not, to 
serve their own interest, have uttered the reverse. His 
Ministry was reviled as an unnatural combination by 
politicians who had left off satirizing the Corn-law squires 
and their fallacies, in order to take the lead of the Protec- 
tionist party for such considerations as it offered to bestow 
on available and enterprising talent. His Whig colleagues 
were feelingly expostulated with on their apostacy by Man- 
liuses who had some reason to know the way to touch the 
heart of a renegade. It yet remains to be seen whether this 
unprincipled, this unnatural, this apostatizing combination 
was not the last effort of our Parliamentary system to pro- 
duce a Cabinet of statesmen of sufficient ability and sufficient 
political affinities—since absolute agreement among inde- 
pendent minds is at end—to carry on the Government 
of the country. But the prospect of a foreign war tried 
too severely that confederation of old enemies and new 
friends which the tact and generosity of its chief had held 
together through a triumphant career in peace. Lord 
ABERDEEN’S position at that crisis, with reviving jealousies 
and rivalries within, furious and unscrupulous factions 
without, and a terrible peril hanging over Europe, was most 
worthy of pity—it was unfortunate for himself, perhaps it 
was unfortunate for his country. Yet, under that trial, he 
behaved, and he has behaved throughout, in a way which 
other public men may note for their edification, as history 
will certainly note it to their disparagement. 


To the scandal of the British lions, he steadily refused 
to bluster. He was taxed with cowardice by men who had 
made a famous name for courage by foul words and the 
butchery of reputations ; yet he would not, by one word of 
selfish and dastardly bravado, add to the general exasperation 
and the chances of war. He was accused of leaning to Russia 
and of subservience to Austria by men who were then, for their 
personal purposes, in close confederacy and correspondence with 
Russian and Austrian coteries. Yet he would not purchase 
immunity from suspicion by a single expression which could 
add to the irritation of the despot on whose word the peace 
of Europe, and the happiness or misery of millions, hung. 
We cannot suppose that he was incapable of inventing a 
vaunt or an insult, or that, with so many shining examples 
of popular swaggering before him, he could be ignorant of 
its virtue. He must have deliberately preferred the chances 
of peace to his own popularity with the nation—a nation 
which seems not yet to have learnt how cheap a thing it 
is, and how much within the limits of attainable heroism, 
to call the Czar names, and cast peace to the winds, in 
the fulness of champagne after a Lorp Mayor's feast. 
And where are the blusterers now? Some, at least, of 
the loudest of them are unnerving the nation, in the 
midst of war, by maudlin versions of those arguments 
which Lord ABERDEEN used, like a brave man, to avert war. 
Some of them are preaching to a people with the sword 
in its hand about ambition and bloodthirstiness, and 
all those evils and dangers which might have been well 
thought of before the sword was drawn. But, “ old woman” 
as he may be, to swagger into a quarrel and sneak out of it 
has not been the policy of Lord ABERDEEN. 


He was too shrewd a man to overrate the possible bene- 
fits of a war. He must have known well that, commenced 
under such conditions, it could do little for civilization, 
and nothing for the political liberties of the world. He 
never held out delusive hopes of restoring Hungary or Po- 
land, while, on the other hand, he has never appealed, as his 
aspersers now appeal, to the selfish fears of absolutism and 
social corruption, abusing the name of Order. He accepted 
the war as a dire necessity, and, having accepted it, he pro- 
secuted it with all his might. Not on any want of determi- 
nation in him rests the blame of the disasters which 
befel his war administration. When history reveals the 
secrets of Cabinets, it will be acknowledged that no man 
more vehemently urged the contest in which no man so 
reluctantly embarked. And, when Lord ABERDEEN lost 
power, he pursued a thoroughly sensible, manly, and 
English course. He did not sicken of the war because he 


no longer guided it—he felt the same responsibilities, adhered 
to the same simple and patriotic views, followed the same 
unswerving line of honour as before. He made no profes- 
sions of supporting the Government of his country, but he 
supported it—silently, as became his dignity of character, 
earnestly and effectually, as became his English heart. His 


He became the head of a Coalition which was virtuously 


voice has not been heard in the debates on the war, soliciting 
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public attention to his virtue ; but his successor and his old 
antagonist has received from him all the assistance which a 
true citizen and a generous man can give. An English 
statesman, he knew the value of English blood, and he 
knows the value of English honour. The phrases which are 
unmeaning cant in other mouths have a meaning in his. 
No man can charge him with having selfishly stimu- 
lated his country into an unnecessary war—no man will be 
able to charge him with having selfishly drawn her into a 
dishonourable peace. 

This war, while it has exalted the character of our 
soldiers, has miserably lowered that of our public men. 
It has shown that the incessant and searching criticism 
which now forms our leading institution, if it has rid our 
system of positive corruption, has also been fatal to that 
breadth of character and singleness of purpose which con- 
stitute political greatness. It has shown that the moral 
sense of Parliament is not strong enough, even in extremity, 
to rebuke the most selfish ambition, or to quell the most 
infamous machinations. It has shown that public men in 
general hate their personal rivals far more bitterly than they 
hate the public enemy. We have found that not only mean 
adventurers, but high-born and wealthy nobles, placed as far 
as anything but virtue can place them above temptation, are 
capable, equally with the meanest adventurer, of finding their 
own advantage in the disasters of their country. We have 
found that Senates which ring with moral declamation can 
be void of morality in the hour of need. We have found 
that a Patriot Press can extend its own circulation by pub- 
lishing to the world the fatal secret of its country’s weak- 
ness, and be content to gain sycophants while England 
loses allies. The spectacle we have witnessed has made 
many men, in their haste, curse liberty, and sigh even for 
the brutal domination of an empire. But to the ignominy 
of that spectacle Lord ABERDEEN has not added. Right or 
wrong, he has thought of his country, not of himself, and has 
pursued a simple and straightforward course with singleness 
of heart. History will distinguish him amidst the scene, not 
more for his humanity than for his constancy and courage. 
In him, the great aristocracy of England, so full of public 
spirit in its grander hour, has shown a spark of Roman virtue 
in its decay; and while many, if they have hearts to feel 
what they have done, will rue their dishonesty or their 
weakness, the man on whom, above all others, calumny has 
been heaped, will lay down his head in honour and in peace. 


MORALITY OF RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 


| Ap ma one has his gouty friend, and knows the way he 
lives, or rather the way he dies. In defiance of doctors, 
the “martyr” dines on turtle and venison, and quaffs old port 
when he ought to be sipping lemon-juice and barley-water. 
Except when the twinge is on him, he is the best of old fellows 
—he receives your warnings with a good-humoured smile, and 
owns the madness of the indulgence which he refuses to give 
up. He soon disgusts his physician by his folly, and takes 
up with a man whom he knows to be an impostor, because 
he promises to cure him without putting a veto on his too 
generous diet. The poisons of the quack and the potations of 
the patient quickly do their work, and place our jovial friend 
beyond the help of Aisculapius. At last, when it is too late, 
he repents of his folly, and storms at the knavery of the 
vagabond who has helped him on his wilful way to destruc- 
tion. Who can pity a man like this? His best friends 
cannot do more than shrug their shoulders, and exclaim, 
“Poor fellow, he would kill himself!” e worst of the 
matter is, that the villany of the quack is merged in the 
folly of the victim, and escapes the indignation and punish- 
ment it deserves. 

Bodies corporate, no less than bodies physical, have their 
maladies, their indulgences, their quacks, and their cata- 
strophes. Witness the Eastern Counties Railway Company. 
We remember its young days, when it was a promising un- 
dertaking that only wanted good nursing, and a regimen of 
severe economy, to make it one of the healthiest concerns 
in the country. But the shareholders could not live without 
their ten per cent. Some of them had doubtless a shrewd 
suspicion that it would be the death of them in the end; 
but, like our toping friend, they must have their present 
gratification, cost what it would. So they sent for the 
illustrious practitioner, GzorcE Hupson, who, having been 
whirled over the road at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
knew all its symptoms at a glance, assured the proprietary that 


it was a ten per cent. line, and promised them the enjoyment of 
the dividend they coveted. And a ten per cent. line it was, 

till the doctor's patent recipes began to tell on the constitution 
of his patients, and, as a natural consequence, to excite 
their virtuous indignation. Great was the commotion in the 
Eastern Counties. For a time none could stand before it, 
Both the Kine himself and WappineTon, his Prime Minister, 
were swept away by the torrent. But the tide flows only 
that it may ebb, and after an interregnum of a few years, 
matters subsided to their old level, with the single exception 
that ten per cent. was but a bright memory of the past. The 
old policyremained. Accounts were cooked as of yore, and the 
wonderful feat of the transmutation of capital into revenue was 

performed as deftlyas ever. New branches covered the Eastern 

Counties with that curious network of curves and elbows 

which is the great mystery of Bradshaw, and which seems 

to have been devised to disprove the axiom that a straight 

line is the shortest distance between two points. Nothing, 

in fact, was changed, save that Hupson, the Chairman, was 

deposed, and WapprneTon, the Vice, reigned in his stead, 

Once more the shareholders resigned themselves to sleep. 

Year after year, they saw their capital increased, to supply 

the failing dividends, and they knew well what it meant ; but 

to whisper a suspicion would have been to sacrifice their pre- 

sent income and depreciate their stock. So they have let the 

game go on till it will go on no longer; and now, for the 

second time, they call upon the world to witness how shame- 

fully they have been used, and whine their miserable slogan, 

“Why do not Railways pay?” 

It is not from any compassion for these self-made martyrs 
that we notice the revelations of the Committee of Investiga- 
tion which has been busily engaged for the last three months 
in tracking the devious course of the Railway King’s disciple. 
If the shareholders had not courted the treatment they have 
received, we could excuse them any amount of wrath, and 
could almost forgive the furious zeal that would have dragged 


-down the Directors on the instant from the position for 


which they had shown themselves unfit, without so much asa 
thought for the maintenance of the traffic or the safety of the 
public. Nothing, in fact, could be worse than the primé facie 
case made by Mr. Love’s Report against the Chairman and 
other officers of the Company, and which is still waiting for 
their somewhat tardy reply. The little episode of the Til- 
bury Branch, as stated in that document, is a perfect gem in 
its way. This was a project promoted by the Blackwall 
and Eastern Counties’ Companies in conjunction—each Com- 
pany supplying four of its own directors to form the Joint 
Committee of the Tilbury line. Of the 40,000 shares which 
constituted the new capital, 5954 were unappropriated ; so 
the Committee granted 4863 to the existing shareholders, in 
the proportion of one share for every seven, and resolved 
that “the residue of the 5954 shares should be placed at the 
disposal of the four members of the committee named by 
the Eastern Counties Railway.” The shares were at 4 
premium in the market, and they are stated to have been 
appropriated to the Eastern Counties’ Board as follows:— 
Mr, AnvErsoN, 261; Mr. Paterson, 260; Lord A. Paget, 
260; Mr. WappineTon, 260; Mr. Owen (Secretary), 50. 


There is no falling off here from the original Hudsonian 
legerdemain. The very phraseology strikes us as familiar. 
“ Placing shares at the disposal of the Chairman,” was, if we 
remember rightly, the established pleasant phrase for & 
transaction which most Englishmen would describe by ® 
plainer name. Mr. Wappiveron’s explanation to the Com- 
mittee of Investigation is worthy of the school in which 
he was brought up. It was not on many points that he had 
a definite answer to give to his torturers, but on this matter 
he was quite clear. The words “placed at the disposal” did 
not, he says, imply a benefit intended for the proprietary 
represented by Mr. WappincTon and his fellow Directors. 
There was no mistake about the nature of the allotment. The 
Joint Committee, to use their own very accurate word, 

“ appropriated” to four of their number more than 1000 shares 
of the Company whose interests were entrusted to their 
honour and honesty. This transaction is enough for us. We 
do not care to sift the mass of delinquencies which the Share- 
holders’ Committee lay to Mr. WappineTon’s charge—few 

which, indeed, come up to this in moral gravity. The defence, 
if there is one, might be given in half-a-dozen words ; but 
Mr. WapprneTon had no exculpation to offer either to the 
Committee of Investigation, or to the General Meeting, and 
the bitterest taunts failed to extract one word of palliation 


from any of the four Directors who had divided the shares 
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in question. Lord A. Pacer was absent, and could not say 
anything ; but what was said for him did not mend his 
position. Messrs. ANDERSON and Paterson, if present, 
were too discreet to stir the muddy water ; and the great 
Chairman himself was not to be coaxed or bullied into antici- 
pating, by a word of explanation, the appearance of his 
magnum opus, the promised elaborate defence. Had he 
not toiled at his answer all Friday night, and Saturday 
again—had not his Sunday repose been sacrificed to the 
same duty—had not his toils increased from day to day, 
till a week’s sad labour forced on him the conviction that the 
task would require much more time than he could devote to it? 
Truly we believe it will. After such an avowal, it was too cruel 
to ask for a simple answer to so simple a question as that sug- 
gested by the ‘Tilbury operation—at least, so thought the 
Chairman himself, and nothing was to be got from him but 
the reiteration of his firm resolve neither to explain nor to 
resign. The meeting might insult him, stop his pay, order 


_ his subordinates to rebel against him—it was all in vain. 


He knew his duty, if they failed in theirs, and that duty was 
to stick to his post, and to look after the interests of the share- 
holders. He has, we suppose, nobly determined to return 
good for evil, or perhaps he pants to redeem past peccadilloes 
by future devotion. We have one piece of advice for this 
gentleman before we leave him, which may save him a world 
of trouble. Before he wastes more time upon the exculpa- 
tion which he threatens to print, let him consider whether 
he can find any palliation of the Tilbury affair. He may 
justify, if he can, his factitious dividends, his unthrifty 
speculations in harbours and steam-boats, in branches and 
amalgamations, and even his connivance at the ambiguous 
relations stated to have existed between Mr. Goocn the 
superintendent and Mr. Goocu the coal-merchant; but 
when he has done all this, his reputation will stand just as 
it does now, unless he is able to prelude his defence with an 
answer to the charge of “appropriation” of shares not his own. 


But the personal conduct of Mr. WappineTon is not by 
any means the most important question raised by the late 
disclosures. If the proprietors of this unfortunate line are a 
fair type of shareholders throughout the country, what hope 
is there of any permanent Railway Reform? It is not in 
the nature of things that Directors should always do their 
duty without some efficient control on the part of their con- 
stituents. Committees of investigation only act as a tem- 
porary check to irregularities, and are often followed by a 
reaction worse than the evil they have suppressed. This 
was certainly the case with the Committee appointed a few 
years ago on the Eastern Counties Railway itself, although 
its duties were ably performed, and its report was full 
of excellent suggestions which have passed utterly unheeded. 
A strange idea has been started of keeping up a Committee 
of Investigation en permanence, to form a standing op- 
position to the Executive Board. The scheme, however, 
will not bear a moment’s serious consideration. It could 
only work in two ways, each of which would be equally dis- 
astrous :—either the Committee would thwart every opera- 
tion of the Directors, to the ruin of the Company and the 
peril of the public, or it would be won over to act in unison 
with them, in which case the only result would be that the 
numbers of the Board would be virtually doubled, and 
the shareholders effectually blinded. Again, the supposi- 
tion that an audit is a sufficient protection to the pro- 
prietary is founded on an entire misconception of the 
nature of an auditor’s duties. It is no part of his business 
to inquire into the legitimacy of every transaction entered 
in the books, but simply to see whether the receipts and 
payments or other entries represent actual facts. No auditor 
could go much beyond this point without finding himself 
saddled with a task as heavy as that which has occupied the 
present Committee for several weary months. A Government 
audit would be no more, and probably much less, successful 
than the existing system of checks ; and perhaps the wildest 
scheme of all is the plan lately mooted in the City, of esta- 
blishing a company akin to the Credit Mobilier of France, to 
undertake the general direction and superintendence of all the 
railways in the kingdom. The same difficulty of working a 
vast undertaking by a body of trustees, which is the real 
cause of Government break-downs in administrative details, 
has to be combated in every large association ; and it never 
can be got over by any machinery, without the assistance of 
honest common sense on the part of the constituency. Let 
shareholders cease to look for charlatans to govern them. 
Let them no longer strive to put a better face upon their 


prospects than the facts warrant ; for if they may sometimes 
succeed in deceiving the public, it will be only at the price of 
being deceived in their turn by their own officials. Let them 
think more of the permanent welfare of their undertakings, 
and less of the mere market price of their shares—and a very 
moderate amount of sagacity will suffice to save them from 
the fate of the Eastern Counties Company. 


THE TORIES AND THEIR CHIEFS. 


E lately had occasion to offer some remarks on the 

causes which have led to the decline and fall of 
Whiggism. The present condition of Toryism is not less 
singular, though wholly dissimilar, both in its causes and 
in its results, to that of its ancient rival. To say that, 
like Whiggism, it is extinct, would be untrue. Toryism 
can never die. It has existed, under different names, in 
every age, and it will continue to exist till society itself is 
dissolved. Its enemies may stigmatize it as a natural dis- 
ease—an indigenous weed—the original sin of the human 
mind; but, rail at it as they may, there it is, and there 
it will remain. Like the poor, the Tories will never perish 
out of the land. Unlike the Whigs, they owe their origin 
to no accidental state of political cirecumstances—they are 
no exotic growth of an artificial soil. 

Toryism, then, is not destroyed—it is simply disbanded. 
Since the fatal hour when, like an army falling upon itself 
in a midnight panic, the Tories committed suicide by over- 
throwing the Government of Sir Rogpert Peet, they have 
wandered like sheep without a shepherd, seeking for a leader, 
but finding none. Since the death of ALEXANDER, they have 
tried Perpiccas and AnTIPATER, ProLemy and Se.eucvus. 
But in vain—the empire is dissolved, and the captains are at 
war—the rival lieutenants fight for the throne, but they 
only succeed in distracting the kingdom. One thing at least 
is plan—that the Tories are not disposed to accept as their 
ruler the gentleman whom they selected as the minister of 
their vengeance. While Mr. Disrage.i is preaching heb- 
domadal homilies in favour of unconditional peace, Mr. 
HENLEY, with unadorned eloquence, gives utterance to the 
very sensible opinion that it is hopeless to look for a satis- 
factory termination of the war till Russia has had a “good 
thumping ;” and the Castor and Pollux of Warwickshire— 
the stout Spooner and the stout NewpreaTte—profess their 
undisguised preference for the policy of Lord PALMERSTON. 

The English country gentleman has a hearty and thorough 
appreciation of sport, and when his wrath is excited, he is 
not particularly nice as to the language in which he vents 
his indignation. The landlords thought they had been ill- 
used by Sir Rosert Peex, and they put Mr. Disraetr into 
the pit to werry him, just as they might have done the dog 
Billy, who could kill a rat in a shorter time than any of his 
species before or since his day. But the squire, with all his 
grave propensities, is in the main a prudent and reasonable 
kind of creature—he knows that Government, after all, is a 
serious business, and that war, at least, is not a joke. He 
has none of the cynicism of Canieuza, and he would not 
make the dog Billy Consul of the Empire. He appreciates 
the “fancy” qualities of the “ Chicken” and the “ Spider,” but 
he would not choose the one for the Arcusisnop of CANTER- 
BURY, nor the other for his CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER. 

The old English Tory is a character at which we may 
be allowed occasionally a good-humoured laugh, but which 
no man who piques himself on his sagacity can afford to 
despise. He has many of the qualities of the conventional 
Unele of the stage. He is old fashioned, passionate, and preju- 
diced, easily duped, easily provoked, easily soothed, in- 
tolerant of argument, aid eminently illogical ; but, on the 
whole, he is a hearty, honest, generous old fellow, who sees 
matters in their right light at last, and ends by discarding 
with a curse the hypocritical nephew who has been chousing 
him and leading him by the nose all through the piece, while 
he holds out his hand and gives his daughter to the young 
scapegrace whom he had sworn, by his body and bones, he 
would never speak to again. The real Tory is not par- 
ticularly clever—he does not pretend or wish to be thought 
so; but he has two qualities which only the Anglo-Saxon 
vocabulary can express—he is upright and downright. His 
intellect may not be of the very highest order, but, at all 
events, he stands no nonsense. To use his own familiar 
and pr t phrase, “What he means, he means; and 
what he doesn’t, he doesn’t, and there is an end of it.” No 
statesman will laugh at this principle, homely as it is, or will 
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deride the men who are governed by it. In the political 
world, a class of men who mean what they say is too valuable 
—we had almost said too rare—an element to be lightly 
esteemed. It was for want of such a class that the French 
Assembly fell into contempt, in spite of the ability which 
it contained—it is because it is largely composed of men of 
this stamp that the English Parliament will stand, even 
though the fashionable nostrum of weeding it of everything 
but mediocrity should one day be carried into effect. 


The true Tory is not, like the Whig or the Radical, essen- 
tially, or even primarily, political. He is, therefore, only 
occasionally factious—and that, not from design or ambition, 
but either from anger or alarm. Office is not the aim of 
his political activity, nor does he care to oppose anything 
but that which he really dislikes. So long as what he con- 
siders the true interests of the country are secure, he trou- 
bles himself very little, in his shire, who is First Lord of the 
Treasury or of the Bedchamber. All this is not inconsistent 
with his putting himself into a very laudable ferment and 
a very genuine passion, if his real convictions—or, if you 
please, his obstinate prejudices—are trodden upon. Then, he 
will be up and doing, fast enough ; and his antagonists will 
find what is the real strength of Toryism in this country, as 
the Whigs did in the election of 1841. But, for the mere 
purposes of party manceuvre and factious intrigue—when 
the question is only of turning out one set of men and putting 
in another—there is not a more intractable and unmanage- 
able material in the world than your true Tory. He is made 
of very different sort of stuff from your Whig, your Radical 
unattached, your amenable Hibernian, or your prudent 
Scot. These have been brought into a state of domestication 
like that exhibited by the piebald horse at Astley’s; and 
Mr. Hayver, like the gentleman in boots in the circus, can 
make the well-trained and docile steed squat on his haunches, 
or leap through a hoop, or do anything else which may be 
convenient to the performer in the fillet on his back, and 
astonish the applauding spectators. The true Tory can’t be 
taught all this. He is rather like the old hunter, ready 
enough to prick up his ears, and to set off when he hears the 
hounds at full ery, rushing at his fences a little, and some- 
what hard-mouthed withal—but, when there is nothing doing, 
a quiet, well-behaved beast enough, without the least gift for 
idle prancing about or unprofitable display. 

Being what they are, it is no marvel that the Tories do 
not find a congenial leader in Mr. Disraeui. In fact, from 
the moment when the Member for Bucks was first elevated 
to that position, his tactics have been one series of inge- 
nious blunders—blunders, we mean, not so much because 
they were solecisms in statesmanship, as because they betrayed 
total ignorance of the tastes and sympathies of the party 
which his vagaries were intended to conciliate and consoli- 
date. Nothing is more certain than that Mr. Disraeti 
has never understood “the gentlemen with whom he acts.” 
To say that they have never understood him is no reproach 
to him, for that is probably precisely what he would desire. 
But his Tory tactics have been founded on about as correct 
an appreciation of the nature of Toryism as he shows, in the 
“Young Duke,” of the ideas, manners, and tastes of an 
English nobleman. It is the Tory of the stage for whom his 
speeches are composed. He does all the “business” of his 
part cleverly enough, and may take in an uncritical Liberal 
who looks on; but the Tory himself is no more deluded by 
the performance than a real old grisly bear would be by 
a Red Indian rolling about in his companion’s skin, or 
than SarDANAPALUS, if he could come to life again, would 
be deceived by a representation at the Princess’s Theatre. 
In truth, Mr. Disrarui’s Tory leader is very much like 
Mr. C. Kean’s Assyrian monarch—the one is “ got up” out 
of Mr. Layarp’s “ Nineveh,” and the other out of Lord 
Tracts. 


The Tories are not in the least ingenious, but they are most 
impracticably honest. Mr. Disrarut alarms them by his 
ingenuity, and puzzles them by his insincerity. They don’t 
understand a leader who opposes the extension of the franchise 
on principles which involve universal suffrage, and who con- 
cocts projects for “ justice to the land” founded on communis- 
tical arguments. They cannot appreciate an opposition to 
Maynooth on principles of religious equality, or speeches in 
favour of the Jews founded on the exclusive privileges of 
Christianity. In short, Mr. Disraru is for ever doing 
what one of Mr. Dickens’s characters wisely disclaims— 
“putting too fine a point on it.” He is above his party in 
cleverness, and below them in straightforwardness; and 


it is not surprising that they do not run together at all. 
Hence it is that his most elaborate manceuvres have turned 
out failures, and that his skilful combinations have ended 
in discomfiture. When he negotiated a little temporary 
alliance with Mr. Bricut, in order to defeat the Go- 
vernment on the India Bill, the only thing wanting to 
his success was to induce his party to vote with him ; 
but this was just what he could not accomplish. They 
did not agree with Mr. Brieut, and they would not vote 
with him even to make Mr. DisraEtt Minister. This is 
a very dull and commonplace view of a question; but, after 
all, it is a way the Tories have, and the source of all Mr. 
DisrakE.i’s mistakes is that he has never understood it. 

If he will excuse us for offering him a little advice, we 
would point out to him that he is committing just the same 
blunder over again with respect to the war. First of all, 
last winter, he thought Sebastopol would not be taken ; and 
so, in all the discussions on the campaign, he ostentatiously 
told the Government that he reserved the question, “ Why 
did you go to the Crimea?” What a capital card this re- 
servation would have been to the Tory leader if the Allies 
had fortunately been repulsed! But, as it turned out, the 
enemy’s stronghold was captured at last ; and, in fact, the 
“plant” had from the first the fatal flaw that the Tories, to 
whose advantage it was to redound, thought all the while 
that it was a very good thing to have gone to the Crimea. 
Since Sebastopol has fallen, a new position has of course 
been assumed; but, with the ill-luck which frequently 
befals persons who have the misfortune to be too clever, Mr. 
DisraEt has taken up the cry for peace just at the wrong 
moment. He thought that peace was going to be made, and 
that he would put in his claim as the first and true in- 
ventor of the scheme of pacification. But peace may not be 
made after all, and if so, he will only find himself embarrassed 
by the complicity with the enemy which he affects. He is 
like a man who is always laying claim to property which 
turns out to have been stolen, and who ends by being 
arrested as the thief. 

Mr. Disrak.t himself seems to have become aware that his 
flock admire his plan for the pacification of Europe as little 
as they relish his projects for the re-adjustment of taxation. 
The Tories are, after all, thorough John Bulls, and Mr. 
Hen ey is their “ Knight of the Shire, and represents them 
all,” when he says that he wants to see the Russians get 
a “good thumping.” Mr. Disraeti may influence, here and 
there, a young lord who regards him with the sort of stupid 
wonder which is excited in a foolish nobleman’s breast by 
Harry Hitt, or Davis, or any one else who makes a good 
book on the Derby. Put what he never has accomplished, 
and never will accomplish, is to obtain the respect or com- 
mand the sympathies of that great and influential class, the 
squirearchy of England—who care very little four the game 
of faction, but very much for what they, in their judgment, 
consider the true interests of the country. We venture, 
therefore, to predict that, in the approaching session 
the true answer to the ingenious sophisms of the Press 
will come from the gentlemen who sit behind Mr. Disraet1; 
and we take the late speeches of Messrs. NEwDEGATE and 
Spooner as very fair samples of the spirit by which, when 
the capital question of the honour of the country comes 
to be discussed, the Tories of England will be governed. 
Mr. DisraE.i may be very well disposed to cut off the nose 
of Toryism, in order to spite Lord Paumerston’s face, but 
the operation is one which he will find some difficulty in 
rendering agreeable to “the gentlemen with whom he acts.” 


MR. BARON MARTIN. 


7 are the duties of a Judge of Assize? Any child 
can tell—any child, at least, who has suffered the 
average amount of painful indoctrination into the mysteries 
of the palladium of English liberty. To determine the evi- 


dence that shall be heard, to control the examination of 
_witnesses by the opposing counsel, to interpose at times as 


counsel for the truth, and, by a pertinent question, clear up 
the doubts that examination and cross-examination have 
left—finally, to instruct the jury in the law, and to show 
them how the evidence bears upon the issue they are sworn 
to try—this is the whole duty of the judge. When that 
issue is the guilt or innocence of a man charged with murder, 
the awful responsibility of the judicial task is what few can 
undertake without fear and trembling. The ablest and the 
boldest men upon the bench have been scarcely capable of 
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supporting it. To exceed or to fall short is equally culpable, 
and may be almost equally fatal in its results. Listen to the 
summing-up of a great judge! How each word is weighed 
—how lucid and precise is every statement—with what 
anxiety he examines and probes the suggestions and sur- 
mises of the advocates for the Crown and for the prisoner— 
above all, how free from vague insinuation is his own expo- 
sition of the facts! No darkly hinted suspicions are there ; 
but every possible solution of the mystery that the jury 
have to fathom is stated without disguise, and placed in its true 
position of equilibrium between the conflicting testimonies 
that seem either to suggest or to exclude it. The slow, 
emphatic, solemn tones thrill, like deep unearthly music, 
through the veins of all who hear and know that a life hangs 
upon the turn of a sentence. 


It is seldom that a judge forgets the considerations that 
become his position, when a trial jor life and death is 
pending before him; but if the reports of the trial of 
JosepH SnairH Woo.er for the murder of his wife are 
correct, it seems to us that Baron Martin, the presiding 
judge, has strangely mistaken the functions which he was 
placed upon the bench to perform. Nothing, indeed, could 
surpass the skill with which he dissected the evidence ; and, 
after clearing away all that was irrelevant, he left it to the 
jury to say whether they could come to the conclusion that the 
husband was guilty. We give him credit for his explicit 
declaration that he was unable to arrive at that result. 
Had he paused there, it would have been well ; but he is said 
to have concluded his summing-up with this strange and 
unprecedented statement—“I may observe that, if I were to 
make a surmise, there is a person upon whom my fancy would 
rest rather than upon the prisoner.” Even with nothing more 
than the judges own words before us, irrespectively of the 
peculiar circumStances of the case, we should not hesitate to 
say that no conceivable evidence, no imaginable state of facts, 
could justify that sentence, standing as it does alone and unex- 
plained. But it is especially and emphatically condemned 
by the facts which were disclosed by the witnesses on 
the trial. That the prisoner's wife had died by poison 
was proved beyond dispute, not so much as a doubt being 
suggested on this point by his advocates; and the per- 
sons who had surrounded the unhappy lady were few 
in number. Not more than nine or ten at the outside had 
the opportunity of committing the deliberate crime ; and 
the very enumeration of their names would seem, at first 
sight, enough to strike them out of the list of the suspected. 
Yet Baron Martin thought fit to launch, from the Bench 
itself, an insinuation that hisacuteness had divinedthecriminal, 
though he dared not name the person on whom his suspicions 
alighted, and could not point to the evidence that had guided 
his surmise. Every one who heard, every one who reads, the 
avowal, has his own interpretation of the judge’s fancy. 
Wherever you go, you hear confident assertions that this 
woman is the one the judge condemns, or that that man is 
assuredly the murderer. Thus the characters, not of the 
guilty, but of a number of persons whom the judge believes 
innocent, are blasted, in order that Mr. Baron Martin may 
display his own superior sagacity. 

Had the statement been calculated to assist the verdict, we 
should not complain of it; but it was worse than useless. If 
the grounds for believing any other person than the prisoner 
to have been the murderer were tangible enough to weigh in 
the deliberations of the jury, it was clearly the duty of the 
judge to explain the reasons why they should rather incline to 
attribute the guilt to the one than tothe other. But if there 
were no such grounds, he had no right to insinuate what he did 
not venture to state, and so to increase the mystery which it 
was his special office to dispel. It was for him to unravel the 
evidence, but he has, by his dark suggestions, doubled the veil 
that still conceals the truth. There have been many instances 
where the licence of insinuation assumed by the counsel for the 
defence has been severely commented on ; but the Burdon 
case is unique in this—that the judge allowed his fancy to rove 
among surmises where the prisoner’s own defenders feared 
to tread. Mr. Wooter had retained Serjeant WiLkrxs and 
Mr. OverenD, unquestionably two of the most able criminal 
advocates at the bar ; and we may therefore feel assured that 
whatever Baron Martin’s ingenuity could guess at on the 
trial had occurred to their practised minds, and had been 
well weighed and discussed before the line of defence was 
resolved on. The only difficulty of their case was this—that 
the murder was undeniable, and that there was nothing to 


The faintest suggestion to that effect that could with decency 
have been presented would have been invaluable to them. 
But not one word appears to have been urged to lead the 
jury to suspect any other than the prisoner, until the insinu- 
ation of the Court was thrown out for their enlightenment. 
It is possible that, to those who saw the witnesses face to 
face, much that is unintelligible to us may have been re- 
vealed ; but, if so, we should expect to discover, in the course 
of the cross-examination, the suspicions excited in the 
hearers’ minds. There is no such thing, however—nothing 
like a line of questions tending to direct suspicion on any 
one is to be traced from beginning to end. A stray specu- 
lative inquiry here and there is the utmost that we can dis- 
cover of the kind. This would not have been so, had there 
existed any reasonable chance of diverting suspicion from 
the prisoner himself—unless, indeed, on the almost incredible 
hypothesis that that course would have thrown the odium on 
one whom he wished to screen no less than himself. Thus only 
is it possible to reconcile the Judge's bold inuendo with 
the rigid reserve of counsel. There is no tittle of evidence 
to countenance any such explanation, and we prefer, 
for the present at least, to believe that the surmise itself, 
at whomsoever it may have pointed, was as baseless 
as its insinuation in the charge was gratuitous and 
unfair. For our own part, we do not affect to have an 
opinion as to the real perpetrator of the crime, beyond this 
—that we are satisfied that the prisoner was rightly ac- 
quitted. We have sought for light in vain from every side, 
and, as a last resource, have consulted the oracles of Abso- 
lute Wisdom. Hear the response. In consideration of the . 
absence of any evidence against the prisoner, the Judge of 
Judges and the Lord of Facts has decreed that the said 
JosepH Woo ter shall be alternately innocent and 
guilty, through the successive sentences of a column and 
a bit; and all the “sixty thousand” cry Amen! Further, 
the oracle declares that suspicion rests upon another person 
whom Absolute Wisdom (for an obvious reason) declines to 
name at this stage of the proceedings—and lastly, that the 
words of Baron Martin were not spoken to idle ears. For 
the honour of mankind, we trust that the utterance of 
Printing-House-square was not meant for short ones. 


THE IMPORTUNITY OF TRUTH. 


i opinions we expressed last week on the subject of 
Drunkenness in the Army, have induced us to re- 
examine the evidence on which the charges alluded to were 
supported by the accuser. Our examination has led us to 
some unexpected results. We venture to invite the atten- 
tion of all persons who may be curious in the forms of false- 
hood to an example which appears to us to combine the 
suppressio veri and the suggestio falsi in exquisitely nice 
proportion. 

In the Second Edition of the Zimes of Thursday, December 
the 6th, is printed a letter from Mr. Russext, dated “Camp 
before Sebastopol, Nov. 24.” Towards the end of this docu- 
ment occurs a passage which it would have been necessary 
for us to cite under any circumstances. We now quote it 
for another reason :— 

“The provost-marshals and their assistants are looking 
very sharply after all strangers and all malpractices. Drunken- 
ness is much on the decline; and it would be very unfair to 
infer that it was ever excessive ; but the fact is, that a few 
confirmed drunkards, who become intoxicated daily, give a 
bad reputation to a whole regiment, and this spreads to the 
whole army. The petty thefts have been traced in nearly 
every instance to natives or camp-followers, and, on the 
whole, there never was a better-conducted army in the field 
placed under similar circumstances.” 

In the First Edition of the Zimes of Friday, December 
the 7th, the day succeeding that on which the letter just 
cited had been originally printed, there appeared a leading 

article—and a very stupid leading article it was—on the 

billeting system, and its effects in encouraging drunkenness. 

The first paragraph of this article ended with the following 

remarks :— 

“ Can we be surprised at the piteous tales which have 

reached us of drunkenness in the Crimea, when such is the 

manner in which the young recruit is initiated into the ser- 

vice of his country? The military authorities profess to be 

shocked at the Crimean Saturnalia; are they not themselves 

chiefly responsible for the result? If a man christens his 


divert suspicion from the prisoner to any other quarter. 


child with beer, we must expect that he will turn out a sot.” 
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The First Edition of a newspaper comprises, of course, the 
great bulk of its circulation. In this very First Edition of 
December 7th, on the side of the sheet opposite to the lead- 
ing articles, appeared a document purporting to be Mr. 
Russe1t’s letter, and headed with these words—* A portion 
of the following appeared in our Second Edition of yester- 
day.” To make this introductory statement true, it ought 
to have been—“The following is a portion of what ap- 
peared in our Second Edition of yesterday.” For, incredible 
as it may seem, the sentence which we have printed above in 
italics was omitted. The conductors of the 7'imes had slept 
on the matter, and the passage relating to drunkenness ap- 
peared in this form ;— 


“The provost-marshals and their assistants are looking 
very sharply after all strangers and all malpractices. Drunk- 
enness is much on the decline; the petty thefts have been 
traced in nearly every instance,” &ec. 


The manuscript of Mr. Russet. was mutilated, first 
because it contradicted the leading article on the other side 
of the page, and next because it stultified a score of previous 
articles of which the theme had been the habitual intoxica- 
tion of nine men out of ten among the British rank and file. 
Want of space can have had nothing to do with the omission, 
as half a column follows, filled with a description of a Crimean 
horse-race. 

We have read something recently on the Relation of 
Novels to Life. An interesting study would be the Relation 
of Leading Articles to Fact. Perhaps the gradations of 
credibility might be arranged much as follows :—The state- 
ment of a regimental officer who sees part of an engage- 
ment is worthier of belief than the despatch of a general 
commanding, who sees it all, The story of Mr. Russet, 
who touches up the narrative, is worthier of belief than the 
account of the officer who tells the tale to Mr. Russe. 
unadorned. The view of a contributor who studies the art 
of war in London, with the aid of a technological dic- 
tionary and a map, is worthier of belief than the version 
of a Correspondent, who, like the pupils of Mr. Squerrs, 
not only spells “ w, i,n, d, e, r—winder,” but actually goes to 
the Crimea to see it cleaned. 

There was a time when honour and chivalry were more 
than words to us, but our impressions on the subject have 
been successively obliterated. We once attributed those 
qualites to Lord Eaiinroun, but the rain spoiled the Tour- 
nament, and our illusions evaporated. We believed in the 
honour of Mr. Gzorce Hupson, and we still suffer from the 
collapse of that particular deception. We pinned our faith 
on the chivalry of Lord Dersy, till he turned his shield 
upside down to baulk the lances of his antagonists. We 
could have sworn that chivalry and honour, self-sacrifice and 
stvaightforwardness, were the peculiar virtues of English 
soldiers; but the 7'imes and its great London correspondent, 
Anistipes the Just, have convinced us that shirking and 
shuffling are their leading characteristics. Amid the wreck 
of our creed, we still cherished the conviction that honour 
and chivalry had migrated to Printing-House-square. Jais 
o& diable donc la Vertu va-t-elle se nicher! There is not 
even honour among—gentlemen who wear crape over their 
faces. 


JENNY LIND. 


'|\TIE promised re-appearance of Madame Goldschmidt, the 
Jenny Lind of other days, drew a considerable crowd to 
Exeter Hall on Monday evening—a crowd which might have 
been still greater but that the jobbers in concert tickets stepped 
between the artiste and her admirers, and, calculating on public 
curiosity rising to fever heat, withheld their remedies till their 
patients were out of reach, Not that these regraters had mis- 
taken the motive which brought together the bulk of Monday’s 
audience, however much they may have over-rated its intensity. 
Curiosity, pure and simple, was no doubt its mainspring— 
curiosity to test impressions made five years ago, and to ascertain 
what effect travel, rest, and the many changes which five years 
bring, might have had on the wonderful organ whose tones still 
lingered in many an ear and vibrated in many a heart. 
All anxiety on this head must have been removed very early 
in the performance of Monday. Madame Goldschmidt’s voice, 
maintaining still in perfection that ringing tone which was 
always its special peculiarity, has gained in intensity and 
volume; and if it still wants something of the “ full-throated 
ease” denied, it would seem, to Cisalpine vocalists—if it does 
not roll forth with the spontaneous affluence of Southern song— 
it is thrown out with all the impetus that strong feeling and 


in the perfect control over each individual note, and in the con- 
nexion of one note with another—in all those minutiz, in short, 
which constitute the mechanics of the vocal art—Madame Gold- 
schmidt has been too well and too long practised ever to fall off. 
To knowledge of music, as to all knowledge, increasing years are 
likely to add. It is reasonable to suppose that Saline Gold- 
schmidt is now even a better musician than when she was last 
among us; while to all that is comprehended in the word style, 
unremitted study, if not unremitted exercise, has naturally given 
enhanced certainty and breadth. 
The oratorio chosen for Madame Goldschmidt’s re-appearance 
was the Creation—a choice dictated, it may be supposed, not so 
much by the merits of that work as by the scope it affords for 
exhibiting to advantage solo performance—more especially that of 
the soprano. No similar work perhaps contains so many passages 
“‘ becoming to the voice.” Those who went to Exeter Hall on 
Monday night expressly to hear Madame Goldschmidt—i. e., 
everybody who was there—would of course be best pleased to hear 
her in the work in which she would have the most to do. In 
the Creation there are two “ grand” airs for the soprano, man. 
recitatives, shorter solos, and several duets and trios, in whic 
that voice is called into requisition. It is needless for us to enter 
into details respecting the majority of these, which were, one 
and all, given by Madame Goldschmidt with the high finish 
demanded by a labour of love, and with the freedom of conscious 
strength. The elegant, and heretofore the favourite song, 
“With verdure clad,” was thrown somewhat into the shade by 
the more elaborate and (for Haydn) somewhat incoherent “ On 
mighty pens”—at the close of the first period of which she 
threw in one of those touches of genius so rarely conceived 
by those who have the mechanical skill to execute them, in the 
substitution of the upper for the lower C, in the dominant 
progression of the voice part. The alteration of the text is so 
slight, and so obvious when suggested, that it is difficult to believe 
it has now been made for the first time; yet the effect of the 
single note thus altered we should attribute not less to the lightning 
swiftness with which it came and went, than to the fact of its 
never having illuminated the same passage before. In the solos, 
duets, and trios, with chorus, Madame Goldschmidt’s voice stood 
out from the mass by which it was accompanied, like a head of 
Titian from ils background. Only in some passages of 
“The Lord is Great,” did we miss notes which are certainly 
to be found in the score, and which, though visibly, were not 
audibly, sung. The cause of this must be sought in the 
music itself, which, unlike earlier musie of the same kind, will 
not bear—and, unlike later music of the same kind, was not 
written for—such armies of executants as are required to storm 
the modern ear. In setting five or six hundred voices to work 
on a chorus of Handel or Bach, we seem only to be using 
fit and necessary means and appliances, however little those 
— masters may have dreamed of them; but the genius of 
aydn is overlayed by such a weight and splendour of envelop- 
ment. On the other hand, more recent writers have contem- 
plated these great vocal and instrumental forces, and have laid 
their plans accordingly. In the “ Sanctus” of Mendelssohn's 
Elijah, for instance, notes like Madame Goldschmidt’s will always 
be on the crest of the wave, “let the waters rage and swell” 
ever so furiously. 

Thus much for Madame Goldschmidt’s performance on Monday, 
and for its direct effect on all whoheard her. We wish we could 
look with the same feeling of satisfaction to the indirect results of 
her presence in this country on musical art. The circumstances 
attendant on her re-appearance among us have not been such as 
to remove fears that her present visit may be attended with the 
same consequences as the last—namely, the entire absorption of 
public attention by an individual artist, at the cost of all considera- 
tion for the interests of @r?, or those of the profession of which she 
is so distinguished a member. Nor do we dread these evils 
more for others than for ourselves as critics. Already have 
we written a <jamn on the performance of a work of the 
highest class, ie «whieh there are not six lines about the work 
itself, nor six words about two out of three of the principal 
performers, nor one word on the chorus, the band, or the 
conductor, As though an oratorio were a monologue, or the 
six or seven hundred persons coneerned in its presentation 
only so many foils to set off to advantage one gifted executant! 
We have for the moment taken our tone, as the public, it is 
to be feared, will continue to take theirs, from those to whom 
the announcement and the management of Madame Gold- 
schmidt’s new career has been confided—who, be it said, like the 
lady herself in der art, have shown no falling off in theirs—that 
art the mysteries of which have been so recently revealed to us 
in the Autobiography of Mr. Barnum. 

First, it was “rumoured,” doubtless undesignedly—only it was 
rumoured—that Madame Goldschmidt was about to visit this 
country to assist at a concert for the benefit of the Nightingale 
Fund. The antecedents of Jenny Lind were not such as to pre- 
vent this report from being believed. But no sooner was it 
believed than it was contradicted; and the public learned thai, 
whatever incidental or ulterior views might be entertained 
with respect to that great national testimonial, the visit 
of Madame Goldschmidt had immediate reference to the— 

Swedish Nightingale Fund, — To this, again, nobody could 
offer a word of objection, Rarely has fortune been better 


consummate art can bring to bear upon it. In the art of paying 
upon this wonderful instrument, in the management of breath, 


deserved, or turned to better uses, than Jenny Lind’s, After two 
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or three more “ rumours,” it was announced, finally and aay 
that performances of certain works, on certain days, would 
given, “in which Madame Jenny Goldschmidt-Lind would sing the 
principal soprano parts.” No other information was vouchsafed ; 
and, till within some forty-eight hours of the first of these per- 
formances, it was not thought worth while to inform the public 
by whom the princi al bass and texor parts would be performed, 
or of whom and what the band and chorus of an oratorio by 
Joseph Haydn were to be composed. ‘Give yourself no fur- 
ther trouble,” said the husband of a famous cantatrice of the last 
age to the stewards of a musical festival, “vous awrez ma femme 
—et trois ou quatre poupées !” 
Madame Goldschmidt can hardly be unaware that means and 
liances exist in London, in a corporate form, for the presen- 
tation of that class of musical works which, of all others, require 
the co-operation of persons accustomed to sing and to play 
ther. She must have heard of the existence of the Sacred 
armonic Society—even if the younger institution at St. Martin’s 
Hall had never mee on her horizon—the directors of which, it 
may be supposed, would not have turned unwilling ears to any 


* negotiation in which she was concerned. How, then, can we 


account for these astonishing performances at Exeter-hall, 
with accessories got together by hook and by crook, defying the 
powers even of an experienced chef-d'orchestre like Mr. Benedict 
to work them into anything like shape, ‘ with or without a 
week’s notice.” Kings, it has been said, are not always choice in 
the selection of their company. Is the application of this bitter 
apothegm to be extended to sovereigns of another order and of 
another sex? 


CHEMISTRY AND AGRICULTURE, 
(BY N. 8. MASKBLYNE.) 
No. III. 


iy G the more valuable contributions to the pages of the 
Roya! Agricultural Journal we may point to corcise and 
excellent papers by Professor Voelcker, and to many important 
statistical communications made by Mr. Way. It may. indeed, 
be well to say a few words regarding one of the investigations 
of the latter chemist. Soils, qqneniy clay soils, abscrb and 
retain ammonia; and Mr. Way has startled chemists by 
announcing that this retentive action is due to the formation 
of a compound of silica, alumina, and ammonia—a sort of 
ammonia-zeolite, or hydrated ammonia-felspar. Chemist: have 
vainly sought any means of uniting silicic acid and amnonia. 
If Mr. Way has discovered such a means, he has added to 
chemistry a fact as curious as it will be important to agricuture. 
The consulting chemist of the Society enjoys the reputation 
of being an excellent analyst and a sound man of scieice; 
and he can hardly have made an assertion so novel anc so 
important without what he regards as ample proof. But the 
evidence in his paper is not enough to induce the cautious in- 
quirer to accept his conclusion; and until this ammonimal 
silicate has been isolated more completely, and has yielded 
analyses more satisfactory than those yet obtained, Mr. Wiy 
must not quarrel with those who suspend their judgment on the 
opinion he expresses, that the retentive action of soils on ammonh 
is due to their siliceous rather than to their aluminous consti- 
tuent. Chemical Physiology, on the other hand, is greatly in- 
debted to him for the long and careful series of analyses of ashes 
and soils which he has from time to time published, and which 
constitute some of the most valuable data yet contributed by 
the qoepebery to the theories or the practice of the chemist and 
armer. 

_ But the memoirs which have been published from time to 
time in the Society’s Journal by Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert 
have succeeded in bringing the chemist and the farmer front 
to front on an imagined dispute, the decision of which 
will, it may be hoped, render more clear to the latter the 
extent and nature of the position taken up by the chemist in 
regard to him. We believe that any unprejudiced person, care- 
fully reading these memoirs, will feel that Mr. Lawes has com- 
mitted the material error of not haying first of all made himself 
master of what Liebig has written. We speak of Mr. Lawes; 
but perhaps we should speak rather of Dr. Gilbert, the champion 
whom he sent into the lists to break a lance with the great 
chemist. Mr. Lawes, a Hertfordshire gentleman and a large 
dealer in manufactured manures, commenced his first assault in 
the year 1847. ‘The gauntlet was thrown down in words which 
might well arrest the attention both of the farmer and the 
chemist :—* The errors into which Liebig has fallen have, I 
think, arisen from his not sufficiently considering what agri- 
e is. Practical agriculture,” he continues, in italics, 
“ernsists in the artificial accumulation of certain constituents 
to be employed either as food for man or other animals, upon 
@ space of ground incapable of supporting them in its natural 
state.” One naturally inquires, then, what Liebig imagined 
agriculture to be, and one searches for his definition of it 
in his great work on Agricultural Chemistry, ‘The general 
object of agriculture,” says Liebig, “is to produce in the most 
Vantageous manner certain qualities, or a maximum size, in 
certain oe or organs of particular plants. .... The special 
object of agriculture is to obtain an abnormal development and 


Poduotion of certain parts of plants, or of certain vegetable 


matters, employed as food for man and animals, or for the pur- 
poses of industry.” 

Except that one of these two definitions of agricultural aims 
is couched in the clearly defined language in which the philo- 
sopher’s ideas are wont to be expressed, whilst the other uses 
the word “ constituents” in a somewhat loose and unconnected 
way, it is difficult to see in what the great difference between 
them consists. Liebig discusses the whole science of Chemico- 
Vegetable Physiology in his work, and this science includes 
as well the laws of growth of mountain heather and forest tree, 
as those of the abnormally developed turnip-bulb or wheat-ear. 
Have Mr. Lawes and the worthy chemist whose services he has 
so largely employed, and always so handsomely acknowledged, 
by some chance misunderstood the whole scope of Liebig’s work? 
and have they spent all their labour in endeavouring to disprove 
something that Liebig never asserted, or in proving some propo- 
sition which he never denied? One cannot help thinking that 
this has been the case; and it would seem, therefore, that the 
assault of Mr. Lawes has been commenced on a misunder- 
standing which seven years of working and writing have not 
enabled him to correct, for it is repeated in his latest reitera- 
tion of his ground of dispute as given to the British Association 
at Glasgow. 

But it does not follow that, because the proposition which the 
antagonists of the chemical theory thus start with is one which 
that theory has never denied, the labour spent in elaborating it 
has been thrown away. New truth, or new evidence of old 
truth, may be brought into the field; and it cannot, indeed, but 
be so, if the time, labour, and skill of Dr. Gilbert have not been 
entirely wasted. In order, however, to determine clearly how far 
his patient industry has been rewarded by results, it will be ne- 
cessary to distinguish the experiments and the facts which are 
deducible from them from the conclusions and controversial 
questions which are made dependent on these in Mr. Lawes’ 

apers. Baron Liebig has dealt with the experiments and the 
acts which they establish, in his little treatise recently translated 
by Dr. Gregory ; and he has dealt with them for the most part 
in a manner which leaves little room for rejoinder. But while 
he has disposed of several of the details of Mr. Lawes’ experi- 
ments, and while he has shown the fallacy of some of that gen- 
tleman’s conclusions, and the want of a high inductive method in 
the plan of his experiments, the opinion pronounced by Mr. Lawes 
regarding the general efficacy of phos Eatic turnip manures and 
ammoniacal wheat manures on English lands remains unshaken 
in the minds of practical as well as scientific men concerned with 
farming. Before discussing this very important point, it will be 
well to consider for a moment the fundamental difference asserted 
by Mr. Lawes as existing between himself and Baron Liebig. 

o one standing aside from the arena of controversy, a true 
ground for this difference seems indeed diflicult to find; and 
much of it springs from the fact that Mr. Lawes has assuredly 
misunderstood the Baron’s views regarding the use of ammonia 
asamanure. His language in one passage must be interpreted 
by his language in others; and it is only by fair and impartial 
endeavour thus to arrive at the ideas of the author that the critic 
can do justice to both parties in a controversy of this kind. Mr. 
Lawes seems clearly to acknowledge the mineral theory, but he 
pee to superadd to it the idea that particular manures have, in 
their action on the growth of certain plants, stimulant powers not 
recognised by that theory. Of this it will be time to speak when 
the question of specific manures is under discussion. For the pre- 
sent it is enough to show how far his views really differ from those 
of the assertors of the mineral theory. Mr. Lawes seems consis- 
ently to have held to the view that the mineral theory declared 
tie use of ammoniacal manures to be superfluous, and that 
Bron Liebig looked on the air as the sole and sufficient maga- 
zie of nitrogen for every crop and for every plant, even in an 
abiormal state of cultivation and under all conditions of its 
grovth. We make no unfair quotation from Mr. Lawes in ex- 
tracing, from one of his most important papers, the words in 
whic. he sums up the results of the experiments it records :— 

In onelusion, then, if the th of Baron Liebig simply implies that 
the groying plant must have within its reach a sulliciency of the mine- 
ral consituents of which it is to be built up, we fully and entirely assent to 
so evider a truism; but if on the other hand he would have it understood 
that it is €the mineral constituents, as they would be collectively found in the 
ashes of t exported produce, that our soils are deficient relatively to other 
constituens, and that in the present condition of agriculture in Great Britain, 
“we cann¢ increase the fertility of our ficlds by a supply of nitrogenized 
products, Oby salts of ammonia alone, but rather that their produce increases 
or diminishs in a direct ratio with the supply of mincral elements capable 
of assimilatm,” we do not hesitate to say that every fact with which we aro 
acquainted i relation to this point is unfavourable to such a view. We have 
before statec however, that if a cheap source of ammonia were at command, 
the availablesineral constituents might in their turn become exhausted by 
its excessive te, 

Mr. Laws holds, therefore, that the mineral constituents of 
the soil are ‘s important contribution to the growth of the plant— 
that they ar exhaustible—and that, moreover, the use of ammo- 
niacal manus tends to effect this exhaustion. But how? By the 
ammonia beig an important constituent or stimulant (let us 
yam the iea for argument’s sake) necessary to the full 
development f the plant in its abnormal condition—a develo 
ment wherebythe mineral capital of the soil is drawn off in 
larger quantits—so that the ashes of plants carried from the 
soil must be ew the true measure of the exhaustion of that soil, 
and the elemets which will ultimately be found deficient in 
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it if they be not replaced. This is, in truth, the mineral theory, 
though the development of this theory ascribes other functions 
to ammoniacal salts besides that of furnishing azotized matter to 
the plant, rendering it probable that their stimulant action, if 
such there be, resides in their attributes as solvents of the mineral 
ingredients of the soil. 

The “truism” in the passage quoted above is one which no 
reflecting farmer will perhaps deny; but the assertion of the 
exhaustibility of the nell constituents of the soil is one in 
which certainly Mr. Lawes is in advance of very many of his 
brother agriculturists in this country. The tone of his 

apers seems the result of his erroneous idea that Baron 
Visbig has held that it was only to the mineral or non-volatile, 
and in no sense to the ammoniacal, elements of manure that the 
efficacy of the latter is due; and that, because a tree or a 
blade of grass can live and flourish with only the nitrogen which 
it draws from the air, it were useless to supply ammonia or its 
salts to the artificially-grown crops on a farm. But we have 
before explained the position taken up by the mineral theory in 
this respect. Baron Liebig has nowhere asserted that the arti- 
ficial application of ammonia is in every case useless in the 
development of the plant. On the contrary, the whole tenor of 
his writings is exactly of an opposite character; for, while he 
exhibits the futility of applying ammoniacal salts alone, in the 
absence of minera pan rg he declares, in the very next 
sentence to the extracted (and apparently | frag- 
ment of one which Mr. Lawes has quoted, that ‘“ ammonia 
accelerates and favours the growth of plants on all kinds of soil 
in which exist the conditions for its assimilation”—in which, that 
is to say, are present the mineral constituents, the ashes, of the 
plant. And shortly afterwards he says— 

In order to obviate any misunderstanding, attention must be drawn to the 
fact that this explanation is not in any way contradicted by the effect pro- 
duced on the application of artificial ammonia or its salts. Ammonia was, and 
is still, considered as the sortrce of all the nitrogen in plants. Its supply 
is never injurious; on the contrary, it is always useful, and for certain pur- 
poses indispensable. 

This was the language of Baron Liebig in 1843, in the 213th 
page of his Agricultural Chemistry. Let any candid and im- 
partial student weigh the meaning of the chapter from which 
these sentences are taken, and let him then compare that mean- 
ing with the opinions entertained by Mr. Lawes—whether he 
draws those opinions from the general tenor of Mr. Lawes’ 
writings or from the weighed words quoted above—and we feel 
convinced that the conclusion arrived at will not differ from our 
own. It will be seen that, so far as relates to all that the mineral 
theory has asserted, Mr. Lawes holds and asserts the same prin- 
ciples with that theory—unconscious that he does so, simply 
because he has not completely understood the position taken up 
at the outset by its supporters and its great originator. 

There are, however, as we have said, other generalisations of 
Mr. Lawes, regarding the specific character of particular manures, 
which have attracted much attention, and which we may reserve 
for consideration on a future occasion. 


THE LAKE UNIAMESI. 


A VERY remarkable map, based for the most part on native 

information, has been submitted by the Rev. Mr. Erkhardt 
to the Royal Geographical Society. This gentleman has been 
for six years a coadjutor of the Rev. Messrs. Krapf and Rebman, 
to whom was due the discovery of the Snow Mountains of Kili- 
mandjard and of Kenia, near the coast of Zanzibar. Upon this 
map a vast sea is traced, of dimensions like those of the Caspian. 
a undoubtedly as that sea fits into a part of Africa of whict 
we know nothing whatever, there is no @ priori evidence 0 
oppose the array of positive facts which Mr. Erkhardt has el- 
lected to prove its existence. This lake of Uniamesi lies, on 41s 
map, in the very centre of Africa—one end resting on the ejua- 
tor, and the other prolonged far to the South. Thence it tales a 
long reach to the eastward, and finally turning southward gain, 
it becomes identical with the lake Nyassi, or Maravi, as w find 
it named in our less recent maps, and ends about the 13th .egree 
of latitude. 

Without the accompaniment of a plan, it is of course difeult to 
convey the full force of the arguments upon which Mr. Erhardt’s 
opinions are based ; but it should be premised, before at*mpting 
to do so, that they have hitherto borne well the very eriical ex- 
amination to which they have been submitted by Africa geogra- 
phers. His statements are collected from the inependent 
testimonies of many Arab traders, and from natives of yaious tribes 
who have reached the lake along different routes ; andt is clear 
that, obtained as they are from separate sources, the tally to- 
gether and corroborate one another in a very remarable way. 
Natives vary greatly in their ability to give infomation on 
geographical matters. Some have the instincts of loclity and of 
time strongly developed—some, like the Caffre tes to the 
South, are remarkably deficient in them. Now, the atives from 
whom Mr. Erkhardt obtains his information, appes to possess 
both these qualities in a high degree. If they ar questioned 
about the bearing of any object from their home, thy make a de- 
cided point, and will not be tempted from the positn they have 
once laid down; and as for the Arabs, it is notorius how accu- 
rately they estimate the days and hours of travel rom place to 


place. 


Here, then, we may look for data on which to build a rough map; 
and in fact Mr. Erkhardt produces itineraries along “Uiffere, 
routes in given directions, with all the stations mentioned, and 
the hours of actual travel stated between them. The first fact 
is, that a caravan starting from Tanga, and travelling due west, 
reaches the lake after some two and a-half months’ travel, and 
there the shore of the lake runs north and south. The next 
is, that starting from a considerable distance to the south of 
Tanga, and also travelling due west, the caravan reaches the lake 
after just about the same time as before, but at a place called 
Ujiji. There, too, the shores run north and south; but the 
natives of the place say that far to the south its course changes, 
and that it bends abruptly away towards the east. Travellers 
along the northern route mention the names of distant tribes 
many days to the southward of them; and travellers along 
the southern route mention these very tribes in the same order 
as being to the north of them. Lastly, Mr. Erkhardt adduces 
an itinerary by which he places Ujiji some two hundred miles to 
the southward of where the first-mentioned route touched the 
lake. All this goes to prove that the routes which start from 
the coast at a great distance apart from one another, continue to 
be widely separated, and do not converge to near the same point 
at the side of some comparatively small piece of water. 

Now, then, for the course of the lake south of Ujiji. There 
are two well-known stations on the southern caravan route, 
Kiria and Itula; and at a place between and to the southward of 
these, and at an ascertained distance from each of them (data 
which fix its position), is a fishing station upon the shores of 
Uniamesi. Fishermen from this point say that the shores of the 
lake at this place run east and west; but that, after a certain 
distance towards the west, it turns abruptly northward. This 
obviously agrees with the converse information which we 
mentioned above as having been obtained at Ujjiji. 

Continuing along the course of the lake towards its foot, we 
arrive at better-known localities near the Portuguese settlements, 
and abou: these Mr. Erkhardt brings us a mass of information. 
He finds people who live about that part of the lake where its 
name begins to be changed. They say, “ Uniamesi and Nyassi 
are one and the same, but above us they call it Uniamesi, and 


_below us they call it Nyassi.” After this bend, or reach, from 


west to east, the lake again turns southwards, and there it ends 
about the 13th degree. Mr. McQueen’s difficulty about there 
being two lakes and not one, appears to have been caused by 
the na‘ive names of the different reaches of this extreme end of 
the laxe, and to have no bearing whatever upon its northern 


to 

n zhis chain of evidence there appears to be one point wanti 
strength. It may be urged that, ting the northern an 
soutkern caravan routes to be parallel, they may nevertheless in- 
cline to the south-west, and that therefore the head of the lake, 
instead of being on the Equator, may be considerably lower down ; 
and, in fact, the whole map of it, including Kiria, Itula, and the 
eas: and west reach of the lake, might be compressed very con- 
siderably to the south. The answer to this is as follows :—On the 
no*thern route are twoimportant stages—Kilimandjard and Dongo 
Engai, both immense mountains plainly visible from each other. 
Now, Kilimandjard is fixed by the missionaries, by actual bearings 
tiken from Yo to place, — at the coast. Next, travellers 
setween Kilimandjard and Dongo Engai, having these two huge 
mountain masses in full view at the same time, insist upon their 
being due east and west of each other, and there can hardly be 
any question about their ace in this particular. This, then, 
fixes the latitude of Dongo Engai; and as that same peak remains 
as a prominent landmark due east of travellers till within a week 
of the lake, any error of reckoning which they may fall into after 
losing sight of it is of little importance. No traveller can doubt 
when he is advancing directly towards sunrise or sunset ; and, to 
take an extreme case, the difference between that and true east 
and west can little exceed two points of the compass in those 
latitudes. As to the latitude of the east and west reach of Unia- 
mesi, the position of Lucenda, which was well ascertained by 
Lacerda, makes it impossible to shift it lower down. 

All that is known of the northern extremity of the lake is, that 
a vast mountainous country stretches easterly across it from 
— Engai. Little is told us of the western shores of the lake, 
or of its breadth. Opposite Ujiji, it is twenty-five days’ rowi 
across. It is studded i 
its waves are described by the Arab traders as running as high 
as those of the Indian Ocean. Many of these Arabs are settled 
at Ujiji. Beyond all doubt, Mr. Erkhardt’s information is con- 
sistent on the point that the lake has no outlet, but receives the 
drainage of a vast basin. Soon after leaving the sea, 
watershed is towards the interior; and the Lufia river, 
which Mr. McQueen had magnified on his diagram at the 
Geographical Society on Monday, into a mighty stream, was, 
we believe, visited by Mr. Erkhardt, at its mouth, and ascended 
by him some ten miles, and found to be a river of very ordinary 
dimensions. 

The whole country between Uniamesi and the sea appears dis- 
ordered by the slave trade. There are great numbers of tribes 
who are at constant war with one another, and therefore there 
is great insecurity of travel, except to armed caravans on & 
very large scale. .The mode of travelling is entirely on foot; 
there are no beasts of draught or burden. Slaves the 
packages, and the weight of articles of exchange—viz., 
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beads—is so very considerable, compared with the quantity of 
food they will buy, that it really appears hopeless for a European 
to travel far, without resorting to other than legitimate means of 
obtaining supplies. Of course, natives, who have a number of 
slaves, and are ready to sell them as soon as the packages they 
carry are eaten up, have a great advantage, in travelling, over 
Europeans. There is, however, plenty of game and ivory in 
some parts, and possibly an explorer might support himself with 
his gun—at one time living on game, at another selling his ivory ; 
but these wilder districts are, for the most part, inhabited by a 
well-armed and unscrupulous set of borderers. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


I ORD WROTTESLEY has appointed Sir B. Brodie, Sir 
4 P. Egerton, Col. Sabine, Mr. Darwin, Admiral Beechey, and 
Dr. A. W. A. Miller, Vice-presidents of the Royal Society. 

The archives of the Society have been recently enriched 
by the donation from Mrs. Young, widow of Dr. Thomas Young, 
Palen volume of extremely interesting and valuable auto- 

ph letters addressed to her husband by Arago, Biol, Bessel, 
rzelius, Fresnel, Humboldt, La Place, Poisson, and Dr. Wol- 
laston. 

Arago’s letters are very voluminous. Dr. Young is addressed 
as Mon cher Confrére, and the signature in most cases combines 
that curious double autograph peculiar to the signature of that 
philosopher. 


REVIEWS. 


THIERS ON HISTORY. 


THIERS, in his Introduction to the twelfth volume of The 

e Consulate and the Empire, has combined a personal and 
political manifesto with an admirable essay on historical eompo- 
sition. The artist who publishes a theory of his art challenges 
invidious comparisons ; but M. Thiers, while he of course admits 
that he has fallen short of his own ideal standard, may at the 
same time feel a just confidence in the literary merits of a work 
which is far less defective in style than in substance. He rightly 
holds that the first and indispensable quality of an historian is 
intelligence—or, in other words, tact, insight, and correct appre- 
hension of characters and events. To reproduce and represent 
actual truth is the highest achievement of art. Raphael’s portraits 
are,as M. Thiers appropriately and happily remarks, not less 
admirable than his Siedeones but a countenance or an epoch 
must be thoroughly understood before it can be transferred to 
colours or +» words. The mere annalist provides, at most, mate- 
rials for history—the historian who writes to establish a system, 
or to display his own eloquence and ingenuity, sinks into an 
essayist and rhetorician. Perfect success can only result from 
the combination of knowledge and literary skill; but the ad- 
vantage which even amateur writers ‘derive from a thorough 
comprehension of their subject is illustrated by M. Thiers from 
the examples of Guicciardini and Frederick the Great. An 
instinctive perception of the comparative magnitude of events 
suggests of itself the proper order of a perspicuous narrative. 

istory, even more necessarily than in any other species of 
composition, the author must be content to efface himself in his 
work; and a purely objective mode of representation, and a trans- 
parent style, must convey the intuitions of the writer to the under- 
standing of the student, without the interference of any irrelevant 
matter. The judicious showman never thrusts himself in the 
way. Shakspeare and Homer, as it has been a thousand times 
remarked, have succeeded in rendering themselves wholly imper- 
sonal—Goethe partially accomplished the same purpose by the 
cultivation of a passionless indifference—Byron, and many other 
writers of a mixed and imperfect genius, evaded the difliculty of 
concealing their own presence by writing exclusively about them- 
selves. ML. Thiers’ disquisition on historical style as the result 
of a single-minded attention to reality, is in a high degree just 
and instructive. It may be added that in Zhe Consulate and the 
Empire the critic has exemplified his own principles by a pure 
and lucid narrative, neither disfigured by negligence nor encum- 
bered by superfluous ornament. The ) ey of the author 
is never wilfully obtruded on the reader—although surprise is 
sometimes felt at the confident familiarity with which a civilian 
pronounces his opinion on points of military science. The poli- 
tical bias of the writer is rather implied than expressed; and 
volume after volume may be searched in vain for indications of 
any preference inconsistent with the most colourless ethical 
impartiality. 

Jnfortunately, however, the historian is not merely an artist— 
he is, by the necessity of his position, also a teacher. Fidelity on 
the one side, and sound judgment on the other, are more indis- 
pany than literary ability. Serupulous adherence to fact is 

e first dyty of an historical writer ; nor is it possible absolutely 
to leaye events to tell their own story, for the tone and spirit of 
the narrative necessarily involve a theory, M. Thiers may be 
implicitly believed when he dwells on his own labours in the 
Verification of his narrative by official standards, He has read 


Many thousands of N. letters, and he has searched the 


archives of the War Oiice, of the Foreign Department, and of 


the Marine. Perhaps it may be eepenentiiont to regret that he 
has nevertheless given currency and perpetuity to innumerable 
popular fictions. The question whether Napoleon always told the 
truth—whether the War Office returns are in all cases accurate 
—is passed over in the present Essay, as in the History which it 
accompanies, with the most summary indifference. Napoleon 
was a great commander, a great ruler, and a great writer. His 
strategy and the principles of his administration deserve the 
most careful study ; and his despatches and letters convey, with 
admirable force and clearness, the impression which he desired 
to = It is notorious, however, that no man was by nature 
and habit more utterly regardless of truth. The Emperor reproved 
his brother Joseph for an accurate statement of the number of 
his troops, and told him that he ought to have doubled them on 
aper; and his own practice was uniformly accordant with his 
octrine. The Memorials of St. Helena are as apocryphal as 
the bulletins which have furnished a proverbial illustration of 
mendacity ; and it would not be an extravagant calculation to 
assume that the thirty thousand letters which M. Thiers has 
consulted contain an equal number of falsehoods. Internal 
evidence alone might satisfy any attentive reader that the History 
of the Consulate and the Empire is founded almost exclusively on 
French authorities. The errors which vitiate the narrative are 
the more pernicious, because they are all in the same direction. 
The author invents nothing; he has too much taste and honesty 
to emulate the shameless fertility of Lamartine; but it was 
scarcely worthy of a statesman and of a masterly writer to found 
a great historical work on the official traditions of the Empire. 
the political profession of faith which accompanies his 
——— on history, M. Thiers declares himself a determined 
and consistent opponent of absolute Government; nor is it 
ae to doubt the sincerity of the retired constitutional 
inister and the silenced Parliamentary leader. A careful 
search through the earlier volumes of Zhe Consulate and the 
Empire might possibly be rewarded by the discovery of some 
isolated protests in favour of that liberty which the historian 
declares that he has cherished from his earliest years; but the 
rincipal instrument in the revival of the Empire was the 
nae se of the Restoration and of the Orleans monarchy. 
With his own generation Napoleon had become thesvuchly 
unpopular, as the representative of military despotism and of 
incessant war; but the opponents of his successors required a 
hero to occupy the popular imagination. A new and mythical 
Napoleon grew up in books, and songs, and pictures, as the 
oppressions of the Empire were gradually forgotten. The 
democrat Beranger secured the fulfilment of his own prophecies, 
that his glory should long be the talk of the cottage— 


L’humble toit dans cinquante ans 

N’aura pas d’autre histoire. 
The peasant has, in truth, known no other history; and in 
December, 1852, he drew a practical moral from the doctrine 
inculeated by his liberal teachers. The reckless enemies of 
Louis XVIII. and of Louis Philippe willingly shut their eyes 
to the indifference of the great mass of the nation to political 
freedom. The multitude remembered only the contrast between 
a peaceable sedentary king and the heroic a that had led 
the Grand Army into every Continental capi 

Il avait petit c 
Avec redingo' 

The more intelligent and loquacious malcontents of the towns 
were not less easily satisfied by a few sophistical phrases. The 
Emperor was accepted as the “child and champion” of the 
Revolution which he had trampled underfoot—Liberals forgot 
that he had put down the press and prohibited free discussion— 
Democrats took care not to remember that he had established 
an hereditary nobility. 

Among the promoters of the national idolatry, M. Thiers has 

rhaps been the most influential and the most culpable. Skil- 

ul to govern freemen as an orator and a statesman, the historian 
of the Consulate and the Empire has prostituted his literary 
power to the exaltation of individual supremacy founded on 
military success. For the young General who seizes on supreme 
power he has no feelings but those of admiring wonder. It is 
only when boundless ambition begins to dig its own grave that 
the moralist awakens to the evils of uncontrolled self-will. 
Even in the Preface to the twelfth volume, M. Thiers grounds 
his hostility to despotism on the tendency of unlimited power to 
lead its possessor into error. “It is,” he says, “a sufficient 
proof of the evils of absolutism that it prevailed over the good 
sense of Napoleon.” An Athenian, an Englishman, or a Roman 
of the Republic, would rather say that the redeeming element of 
despotism consists in the saicidal: tendency which it may in a few 
instances develope, The Consulate with all its glory, the Empire 
of Austerlitz and of Wagram, excite deeper dissatisfaction in the 
true lover of freedom than the gratuitous blunder of the march 
to Moscow, or the refusal to negotiate at Chatillon. 

It is true that M. Thiers nowhere gives a formal sanction to 
the suppression of French liberty, or to the destruction of 
European independence ; but his admiration for the means, and 
for the agent oo employed them, is —o to an approval of 
the end which was attained. The a gee system esta- 
blished by the First Consul was incompatible with freedom ; and 
even the financial measures which fill {lio historian’s mind with 


an admiration bordering on simplicity, were practically founded on 
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a system of foreign conquests. Napoleon was a perfect man of 
business, but his eulogist is mistaken in thinking him an original 
financier. The fiscal measures which M. Thiers records in 
detail may be reduced to a few simple principles. ‘The Emperor 
found the collection of the taxes habitually in arrear, and felt the 
inconvenience of obtaining payment from the Receiver-General 
in bills which were discounted at a sacrifice. By a series of 
judicious changes, receipts were accelerated and regulated ; the 
Sesame, by an issue of Exchequer Bills (bons de tresor), re- 
claimed the profits which had accrued to the Receivers ; and finally, 
an excellent system of audit secured the public revenue from 
culation. There was little room for real financial changes. The 
mperor himself could scarcely venture to increase the direct 
imposts; and although he lost no opportunity of adding to the 
customs duties, the Continental system was incompatible with 
the raising of a revenue from trade. The basis of his entire 
system was the military fund, consisting of contributions exacted 
from conquered countries. The dignitaries of the army were 
rewarded by dotations in Germany and in Italy, while the 
troops were in a great measure supported by the resources 
of foreign countries. Germany alone paid, in a few years, more 
than fifty millions sterling to the Imperial Treasury; and vast 
sums were collected by the monstrous trade in licences to evade 
the Continental system. A State maintained at the expense of 
its neighbours may well enjoy fiscal prosperity; but the historian 
who applauds Napoleon’s Eeonsial system virtually approves of 
his indefatigable activity in disturbing the peace of the world. 

It is not to be inferred, because M. Thiers is inconsistent, that 
he is also insincere. Attached to the constitutional monarchy 
of July, he never expected to see the re-establishment of the 
absolute government which he had applauded in the past. In 
the same manner, the literary precursors of the Revolution were 
zealous supporters of humanity, of moderation, and of public 
order. The philanthropists of the eighteenth century, and the 
Bonapartists of the Restoration, equally furnish a warning to 
popular writers of the expediency of considering, not only their 
own predilections, but the consequences to which their opinions 
may lead. 


LECTURES TO LADIES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS.* 


T is now some time since a College for Working Men was 
established at 31, Red Lion-square. The excellent persons who 
originated and carried out the idea of this institution had at first 
contemplated including the wives of working men in the scheme, 
but this project was ultimately abandoned, in consequence of the 
many difficulties lying in the way to its accomplishment. Still 
it seemed hard and unjust, in the opinion of the founders of the 
College, that women should be utterly shut out from the enjoy- 
ment of the advantages offered to their husbands; and, after 
much consideration and discussion of the subject, not only 
amongst themselves, but also with the members of the Men’s 
College, who showed a strong wish that their wives and sisters 
should be partakers of their advantages, a plan was determined 
upon which appeared to them to be feasible, and the nature of 
which is described at length by Mr. Maurice in an address intro- 
ductory to a series of Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects, 
delivered during last spring. : 

If a College for Working Women is to be set on foot, say the 
projectors, it is riarvone | that there should be a body of ladies, 
not only to superintend, but to take a direct part in the education 
carried on there. But at the very outset a difficulty presented 
itself. It is requisite to know, in order to be able to teach— 
to have, in order to communicate; and the ladies who were 
consulted on the subject, and requested to give their assist- 
ance, asserted that they were called upon to perform a task 
for which they felt themselves insufficient, and maintained 
that the proper foundation of a College for Working Women 
would be one in which they themselves should learn to teach. 
Now it seems to us that, if such a preparation be really 
required, it is the most painful and marti ing confession of 
women’s ignorance of their first and highest duties that we have 
met with for along time. If it were intended, in the contem- 
plated College, that ladies should teach the arts and sciences, 
then, indeed, we could understand that some training might be 
required to fit them for their office ; but when we find that the 
objects aimed at are to impart a knowledge of “ practical sub- 
jects”—to enable working women to become better wives, and 
mothers, and nurses—we cannot but feel that if women in the 
higher ranks of society are unable to teach these things from the 
—— they ought to have gained in their own homes, they 
will scarcely be able to do so from what they may learn any- 
where else. The knowledge they will acquire in a College will 
be merely head, not heart-knowledge; and however fruitful 
the soil in which they may afterwards endeavour to implant the 
knowledge so obtained, the seed, being barren, will fail to take 
root. If women only be what St. Timothy would have them— 
grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things, guiding their 
own houses well, —- occasion to the adversary to speak 
reproachfully—if they be well reported of for good works, if 
they have brought up children well, have lodged strangers, and 
relieved the afflicted—all which things may be learnt and done 
at home—weeed not fear that they will require the training of 


* Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects. Cambridge: Macmillan 
and Co. 1855. 


a college to teach them how to raise those beneath them toa 
higher level. Such women—and all women ought to be such— 
will know how to sympathize with the trials of their poor, and 
the temptations of their erring sisters ; to lighten their burdens, 
and to show them how to transform a house where disorder and 
discontent and every evil passion have dominion, into a home of 
order and peace and love—a real home for their ‘husbands and 
their children. They would not need to attend lectures to 
give them “ hints respecting the care of health, the management 
of children, the economy of the house, the keeping of accounts, 
singing, what may be called domestic or practical ethics, and 
lastly, the reading of the Bible’—these being the “ main heads 
of instruction” which Mr. Maurice believes the working women 
to require, and to provide which he proposes the institution of 
the Working Women’s College. 

Again, looking at the matter in another point of view, it seems 
very doubtful to us whether anything which draws women away 
from their own firesides may not, in the end, be more og 
of harm than good. It is stated that the lessons at the College 
must be given in the evening, because at no other time can 
working women attend. How many of these, we would ask, can 
or ought to leave their homes at night? To whose care are they 
to commit the children too young to accompany them? No! do 
not tempt the working woman from her home; raise and instruct 
her to the utmost of your power and of her capability, but let it 
be at her own fireside. Visit her, we would say to the ladies 
who are anxious to engage in so noble a work, in her home, and 
try whether, sitting by her side, you will not be able to teach her 
far more during a quiet half-hour’s talk than by a whole course 
of college teaching. Depend upon it you will, if you are a good 
wife, and mother, and sister, and daughter yourself, and if you 

ssess that divine gift of sympathy which makes the whole world 
Fin. Trust to her husband to impart the knowledge he has 
gained of intellectual things of which she is ignorant; he will 
prove her best teacher—a far more effectual one than you can 
ever hope to become, however excellent may be your intentions, 
however earnest your efforts. Establish lending libraries rather 
than reading rooms. Give the working man every facility for 
carrying on his studies at home, and do not doubt but that he 
will make his wife and family partakers in them. 

‘Far be it from us to speak disparagingly of any sincere attempt 
to raise the character of the working c . Yet we cannot 
help looking with doubt on some of the ways in which it is 
acne to effect this object; and we must ask whether 
more is not to be done by private efforts than by public associa- 
tions and colleges, into which it is very difficult to prevent a 
doctrinaire spirit from gaining admission, and which have a 
tendency to destroy individuality in some degree by transforming 
the members of them into parts of one great machine. They 
also run the risk of unconsciously attaching a greater importance 
to the work of the head than to that of the heart, forgetting 
that it is by the heart alone—heart appealing to heart—that 
anything great, good, or lasting has ever been accomplished. 
Whilst, owever, there is room for question whether the scheme 
proposed by Mr. Maurice is likely to produce the good he has in 
view, it is impossible to read his lectures, or indeed any of those 
contained in the volume before us, without feeling a large amount 
of admiration and esteem for him and his friends. 

In conclusion, we have only to say that we do not by any means 
consider that there are not practical subjects on be bar women 
of the higher classes require more instruction than they can 
obtain in their own homes. In this respect, Lectures on Dis- 
pensaries, on Hospital Practice, on the State of the Law as it 
affects the Poor, on Sanitary Law, &c., will be highly valuable ; 
we only regret that, in addition to these, ladies should, by their 
ownadmission, require to betaughtabouttheir“ Every-Day Work” 
by one dignitary of the church, and to have a “‘ Lecture on Words” 
administered to them by another. Without a knowledge of these 
things, we confess that we cannot understand how they manage 
to get through their home duties for a single day with credit to 
themselves or advantage to their families. 


HISTORY OF ROME.* 


TS Ttalian aay se of the sixteenth century are said by 
Niebuhr to have acquired juster conceptions of Roman his- 
tory than weré prevalent among European scholars during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth. This advantage he ascribes, in some 
measure, to their profound study of the Latin language, but more 
to their proximity to the middle ages in which so many ves- 
tiges of Sonn life and manners were still extant. Since the 
publication of Niebuhr’s work, the tide has again set in the di- 
rection of similar researches ; and France, Germany, and England 
have, within the last generation, rivalled each other in their elu- 
cidations of Greek and Roman history and antiquities. Both 
these subjects are, at the present moment, better understood than 
at any former period; and any average schoolboy can correct 
Rollin, Crevier, and Hooke on the nature of the ian laws, 
and the imperium of the Cesars. 

Of the Cesars, and the great revolution which placed in their 
hands the reins of almost universal power, we already possess, in 
Mr. Merivale’s history, a narrative which will not readily be 


* A His of Rome. the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Empire. {oeny . Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church. Two vols. 
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superseded. For the monarchy and the commonwealth we have 
at present no equally competent guide. Arnold’s work is a frag- 
ment—in many parts a noble one; but its earlier portions are 
unsatisfactory, and little more than an echo of Niebuhr. So 
far, therefore, as regards the first seven centuries of Rome, there 
is room for a re-hearing of the whole case. 

The work now before us professes to be a complete history of 
Rome, from the foundation of the city to the surrender of Alex- 
andria. The arrangement of the my is clear, the diligence 
of the author has been great, and on the score of general fidelity 
we have no cause of complaint. Indeed, whoever desires to 
become acquainted with the mere shell and the bare facts of 
Roman history will do well to possess himself of these volumes. 
As a guide, the Dean of Christ Church well explains the route 
which he has scrupulously and ee explored. Still, we can- 
not accept Dr. Liddell’s work as “a History of Rome, suited to 
the wants of general readers of the present day ;” nor do we think 
that it willin any material degree aid us in apprehending the true 
spirit and tendency of this most important portion of universal 
history—and that for the following reasons. 

We hold certain conditions to be indispensable for the success- 
ful treatment of ancient history. 1. That the writer shall be com- 

ntly furnished with all the direct and all the collateral evi- 
= afforded by the classical authors. On this head, we have 
no cause of complaint against Dr. Liddell. He is “ well up” in 
his Livy and Polybius, in his Florus and Appian, and tran- 
scribes or epitomizes them with due discretion and fidelity. 
2. We require that whoever undertakes the task of telling 
over again this oft-told tale shall have previously acquainted 
himself with all the adjuncts and auxiliaries which modern 
scholarship supplies, and that he shall present their results at 
least fully il fairly. And, on this point also, we have no 
very grave charges of omission to allege against Dr. Liddell. 
He has borrowed freely from the best modern sources of infor- 
mation, and so far as regards his exposition of civil and military 
affairs, their causes mm their effects, his volumes are at least 
upon a level with those of his immediate predecessors. But to 
transcribe from the ancients, and to glean from the harvest of 
the moderns, is neither all, nor nearly all, which is required 
from an historian of the first seven centuries of Rome. d it 
is in forgetting this that we think Dr. Liddell has failed—wherein, 
and to what extent he has failed, we shall now attempt to show. 

We know not whether there be at the present moment any 
one who can conscientiously affirm that he has perused from 
beginning to end either Hooke’s, Ferguson’s, or Rollin’s History 
of Rome. “If such there be, go mark him well.” He is a 

rodigy of endurance, if not of erudition. And wherein, it may 
[ asked, lies the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of reading 
some fourteen or sixteen volumes? Simply in the invincible 
dulness of the narratives which they contain. The Romans, when 
living, were a terrible people, wasting, spoiling, and oppressing 
all who had the ill-luck to come within their reach ; yet if we are 
forced to read of their wars and acts, and of all that they did, in 
any one of the above-mentioned historians, we are inclined to 
regard them as an even more terrible people, now that they are 
dead. We contend that, in order to render a history of the 
Roman people effective, interesting, or even instructive to 
readers at the present moment, it is beyond all things neces- 
sary to divide its periods into a certain number of tableaux. 
And for such arrangement the history itself is singularly 
adapted. In the first place, so soon as we have cleared the 
bars and shallows of the niythical period, we encounter the 
Tarquinian dynasty, the grandeur of which is attested by the 
colossal works upon which the ancient city reposes, and by 
its treaty with Carthage—then in its most high and palmy state 
—as an equal power. The recent discoveries of subterranean 
Etruria afford sufficient evidence of the aspect and social condi- 
tion of Etruscan Rome. Next in order follows the long struggle 
between the Patrician caste and the commons, from the election 
of the first Tribunes to the Hortensian laws. And _ parallel 
with this era of constitutional development, run the wars with 
the Latins, the Samnites, and the Gauls—the issue of which 
was the establishment of Rome as the predominant power 
in central Italy, from the sources of the Anio to the banks 
of the Aufidus. The details of the wars may be abandoned 
as irrecoverably lost ; but the constitutional history is at least 
as authentic in many portions as the legislation of Cleisthenes, 
or the laws of ‘Alfred and Edward. The war with Pyrrhus and 
the Tarentines forms the third of the tableaux, as the first 
point of coincidence between the wing empire of the West 
and the decaying kingdoms of the East. The internecine 
struggle with Carthage, and its episode, the reduction of Mace- 
donia to a Roman province, form the fourth—the fifth comprises 
the Gracchine revolution—and the sixth, the decomposition of 
the commonwealth in the vortex of its own factions, where eve 
political crisis tended towards centralisation, and the old muni- 
cipal government of Rome was crushed beneath the weight of 
its own conquests and provinces. 

It so happens that each of these tableaux contains either 
some prominent group of events, or some predominant indi- 
vidual characters. In the first stands clearly forth the 
Etruscan kingdom which formed itself around the Roma 
quadrata, the original city of the Oscans. In the second, we 
see a town with a narrow slip of territory, and surrounded by 
warlike and jealous neighbours, but animated within by an 


indomitable spirit of freedom, and gradually expanding without 
by the strong will that not only impelled its inhabitants to war, 
but also sustained them under every reverse, whether it were a 
successful foray of the Volscians, a tem rostration by the 
Gauls, or aleague of united Italy. With the Epirot war, marked 
individual men appear, nearly as distinct in their forms and 
definite in their actions as the Normans who conquered at 
Hastings, or the English chivalry who fought at Crecy and 
sag During the Punic wars, although a Carthaginian 

anno or Hamilcar might have just cause to sue Livy for defa- 
mation, the modern reader cannot fairly complain of any want of 
clearness in the portraitures of the Scipios, or Fabius, or Mar- 
cellus, or of any impenetrable disguise thrown over Hannibal him- 
self. The Gracchi and the Drusi are little less legible to us, over 
a chasm of two thousand years, than Pym, Bradshaw, and Straf- 
ford ; while Sylla, Catiline, and Cesar, in all the main features 
of their characters, are as visibly limned as if they had sat to 
Clarendon and Burnet, instead of to Plutarch and Appian. 
Next to the volume of the stream, nothing is be more remark- 
able in Roman history, from the epoch of Pyrrhus to the 
establishment of the empire, than its intense and vivid actuality. 

The Germans, according to their wont, have been more suc- 
cessful in furnishing the arsenal than in drilling the effective 
corps of Roman annals. We cannot, indeed, sufficiently 
grateful to them for their pains in laying the foundations, and in 
sorting, shaping, and furbishing the materials. But the vivifica- 
tion which hideey demands is rarely a gift of German writers— 
certainly of none of those who have dealt with Greece or Rome. 
“They manage these things better in France ;” and to France we 
must resort for any modern record of the Roman Common- 
wealth, representing worthily the collisions of the forum, the 
debates of the Senate, the tramp of armies, or the progress of the 
Roman eagles from the Tiber to the Euphrates call the Atlantic. 
Had Arnold been permitted to complete his work, we should 
probably have ssed in our own language the most complete 
as well as the most living record of the great commonwealth. Had 
Mr. Merivale thrown back his narrative even two centuries, we 
might not have had reason to regret that Arnold's work is a frag- 
ment. Unfortunately for the subject and his readers, Dr. Liddell, 
though possessing the learning, is nearly devoid of the historical 
spirit necessary for the task, and his volumes may be waded 
through by the studious, but will scarcely attract the general 
reader. Dr. Liddell, indeed, seems to regard historical composi- 
tion as a species of book-keeping. He posts faithfully in his 
ledger facts, dates, and names, and keeps a per-contra account 
between the vices and virtues of individuals and the errors and 
crimes of nations. But his style never rises into eloquence ; his 
spirit is incapable of ardour. He has given us a parish-register 
of the greatest empire of the world. 

Our space will not permit us to produce vouchers of the 
indescribable dulness of these volumes. One brief extract, how- 
ever, will perhaps suffice to convince our readers that we are not 
uttering unfounded complaints. Dr. Liddell dismisses the 
greatest captain of antiquity from the scene in the following 
fashion :— 

In the self-same year Hannibal ended the changeful fortunes of his life. 
After the loss of his last hope by the destruction of the Syrian host at 
Magnesia, he wandered from land to land till he found a resting place at the 
court of Prusias of Bithynia. The Senate could not breathe (Ey while their 
great enemy lived; and Flamininus was sent to demand from Prusias the 
— of his illustrious guest. The king dared not say nay, and gave 

annibal to understand that he must be surrendered to Flamininus; but the 
great Carthaginian, to avoid falling into the hands of his implacable foes, 
swallowed a of poison, which, according to the common story, he carried 
with him constantly in the hollow of a -—. was sixty-three years of 
age. Life had long ceased to be valuable to hi poms aes eae 
had become hopeless. He died as he lived—faithful to the service of that 
avenging Deity to whom he had been bound in boyhood by his father 

car. 


And in this respectable obituary style is recorded the decease of 
the victor in a Lesteed fights—of him who was nearly as great 
a statesman as he was a captain—of him who alone since Pyrrhus 
had rendered dubious the empire of the world. We almost 
expected the following conclusion to such a paragraph. “ The 
al outa died generally respected, and, in his latter years, 
is said to have joined the Wesleyan Methodists.” 

We must now take leave of Dr. Liddell. We respect his dili- 
gence, acknowledge his scholarship and his conspicuous services as 
alexicographer; but we must warn him off the demesnes of history. 
His book may be useful as a work of reference, and to all students 
who are busied in “ cramming” for a college examination or the 
civil service. But the public generally, so far as it still retains an 
interest in Roman history, will require, and has aright to demand, 
that the narratives presented for its acceptance shall combine 
with Dr. Liddell’s learning a portion of Mr. Merivale’s energy 
and some of the vivacity of Michelet, Duruis, and Merimée. 


EIGHT YEARS’ WANDERINGS IN CEYLON.* 


the ~ book is an interesting and valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of an important colony. The author was im- 
led to visit the wild scenes which he describes by motives 
ifferent from those which have usually urged Englishmen to 
carry their spirit of active enterprise to distant and almost 
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unknown lands. Neither that want of freedom of thought and 
action which moved our earlier colonists, nor that hope of fortune 
unattainable at home which furnishes the main impulse to 
modern emigration, but a thirst for adventure and excitement, 
pone the wanderings recorded in these pages. The author 

tasted once of the joys of solitude; he had learned how 
sweet it is to feel that God and Nature are our sole companions ; 
and, amid all that is most alluring in home-life, he pined rest- 
lessly to return to the untrodden forests and grass plains of 
Ceylon. It is thus that Providence has supplied a succession of 
various but equally efficient powers for carrying on the great 
design of spreading throughout the globe the language, the arts, 
and the religion of one small island. The lot of some in England 
has been bitter, and of others sweet, beyond endurance ; and by 
both classes of victims of civilization the same remedy is resorted 
to with success. If one generation has toiled prosperously, the 
nextfindsitself raised by that very prosperity above inenbonee 
and fears which are the salt of life, and seeks, in sheer satiety of 
wealth and luxury, to renew afar the struggle which has been 
won already by its forefathers at home. 

Mr. Baker tells us that during a former sojourn in Ceylon he 
was compelled by illness to betake himself to the highlands of 
Newera Elia, whose purer air is the ordinary specific against 
the ills entailed on Europeans by protracted residence in the 
trading settlements of the island. Having by this means regained 
his strength, he returned to England, and there, as we have said, 
was haunted unceasingly by the memory of the paradise of soli- 
tude he had left. The result of many mental conflicts was, that 
the passion for wandering prevailed, and our adventurer deter- 
mined to return to the much-loved land, and there begin that 
strife of man with nature which afew daring emigrants from 
Gaul or Spain may have commenced in England three thousand 
years ago. It is true that the most hardy colonist now carries 
with him all available auxiliaries for the warfare; and Mr. Baker 
did not so far forswear the advantages of civilization as to omit 
providing himself with skilled artisans, the best agricultural 
machinery, and the most approved breeds of sheep and oxen. 
Indeed, his preparations for the contemplated experiment appear 
to have been most complete, and if the field of action had awd 
as judiciously selected as the instruments, he could scarcely have 
failed of a success which, however, he seems to have been happy 
enough without. If, indeed, our colonist had been what the 
world calls a prudent man, he would in all probability have 
stayed at home; and therefore it is vain to wish that he could 
have carried to a new world a wisdom which, if he had pos- 
sessed it, would probably have kept him in the old. It seems 
that longer experience of the charms by which he had been cap- 
tivated only deepened the first impression, He found, on his 
return, the land as fair, the rivers as bright, and the solitudes as 
majestic, as he had fancied them when sauntering in London ; 
but he found also—and this was a new discovery —that the soil so 
fertile in wondrous beauties was infructuous of marketable crops, 
and that agricultural skill and power could not have been exported 
to a less congenial sphere. We need scarcely remark that other 
experience has gone far to ratify this odeden, and that the 
coffee-planters of ae have suffered disappointments which 
have not sat upon them so lightly as upon our author. The 
result of his farming experiments appears in the declaration that 
there is no good land in Ceylon, but only various degrees of 
badness; and he asserts that neither corn, nor coffee, nor sugar, 
can be cultivated successfully without an outlay for manure 
which leaves only a very slender margin of profit to cover the 
uncertainties of the seasons and of demand. Certainly, if 
Mr. Baker had only sought in the wilderness the anxieties of 
agricultural speculation, his — might have been answered 
much nearer home; but he had also in view the wild sports of 
the boundless jungle, and his passion for the chase was gratified 
by abundance of the largest game. Elephants, eiks, and wild 
hogs were the ordinary victims of his rifle, and many an exciting 
incident repaid him for the hardships of the hunter's life. 

The early struggles of the young colonist are recorded at the 
outset with some minuteness. The book begins with an amusing 

icture of an emigrant’s difficulties and losses. We read of 
Teed Ducie’s patent cultivator, dragged, not by many labouring 
oxen, but by a single elephant, scarcely sensible of his task—a 
very happy combination, it must be owned, of Western and 
Eastern power. The soil, thus summarily stripped of its coarse 
and matted herbage, is ploughed and harrowed with equal speed; 
but, alas! the English settler sows, and the elks and wild hogs 
enjoy the fruits. In time, however, greater security is obtained, 
and an undisturbed experiment proves that the wae soil is 
powerless without manure. If the settler has combined the 
advantages of both hemispheres, he suffers also the lagues of 
both. The leopards slay his cattle, and a toned 5 English 
groom upsets a new carriage down a — of eighty feet, 
and rides a valuable elephant to death. This fellow is an amusing 
specimen of his class, and his contempt for “ niggers,” who “ain't 
no more use than catsat liftin’,” is quite in character. Mr. Baker 
declares, and apparently with reason, that his servant was “an 
incorrigible scamp ;” but the qualification in the next line, that 
“he was thoroughly honest and industrious,” is rather oddly 
appended to such a censure. : 

And this remark brings us to some faults which we have to 
notice in the style and execution of the book, It is a pity that 
a gentleman who has seen and observed so much cannot rnake up 


his mind to tell us what he knows ina oe and unaffected 
way. Of course our author is not the first who has offended in 
this respect, nor is he likely, despite our protestations, to be the 
last. It is the besetting sin of all our mighty hunters and daring 
wanderers, that they wi// attempt, in most preposterous fashion, 
to prove themselves masters of the a as well as of the rifle. 
The fatal passion for that which, under some strange hallucina- 
tion, is thought fine writing, crams all our books of travels with 
absurd exaggeration and rhodomontade. When nature has given 
a man an easy and graceful walk, why should he desire to stalk 
on stilts? Surely the great features of nature—sunrise, and 
mountains, and cataracts—have been described by poets, novelists, 
and American historians, until nothing new can easily be added 
to the existing stock of phrases. We commend to Mr. Baker's 
notice the vigorous protest of Juvenal against this nuisance, and 
we will add a precept as well known and as much neglected— 
that whenever & has written what he thinks a particularly grand 

assage, the wisest thing he can do will be to strike it out. We 
~_ read with extreme interest the author’s descriptions of the 
splendid highland country around Newera Ellia; but we should 
have understood them better, and liked them more, if he had 
merely told us what he saw, and not accumulated all the sounding 
words which he could find to serve his purpose in other books. 
We have also felt well satisfied with Mr. Baker’s earnest decla- 
ration of the duty of this country to educate the races over which 
it rules, and we have again to regret that a page or two of excel- 
lent sense should be preceded by twice the quantity of what we 
must be permitted to call fustian. 

But Mr. Baker seeks not only the praise of eloquence. He 
has a turn for mental philosophy as well, and he devotes a 
chapter to discoursing of instinct and reason in the brute creation. 
Now this is a question of great difficulty, and certainly we can- 
not say that our author has contributed to its solution. He 
promises, indeed, to do great things. ‘“ Although instinct and 
reason appear to be closely allied, they are easily separated and 
defined.” He tells us that brutes have “a share of reason ;” and 
we expect at the outset of his chapter that we shall be taught to 
distinguish it from instinct. But the hope thus raised is speedily 
dispelled, for we see, within a page or two, that our philosopher 
has got beyond his depth. We take the various instances, which 
Mr. Baker is so well qualified to supply, of sagacity in dogs and 
elephants, and whether they prove instinct or reason in the 
animals we shall not say ; but of this we are well convinced, that 
our author’s rules will not help to decide the question. “The 
great characteristic of sheer instinct is its want of progression; it 
never increases, never improves.” Reason, on the other hand, 
our author means to say, is progressive ; it improves from age to 
age. But is it then the fact that dogs and elephants have under- 

one since the days of Adam a gradual development of the intel- 
ectual faculty? Do we find that the wonderful skill of the 
well-trained hound or pointer is transmitted to its descendants ? 
Could not our first ancestor, if he had known how, have trained 
his dogs to pursue one scent and neglect others, to creep stealthily 
on their game, to await, motionless as statues, the following guns, 
to crouch during the reloading, and again to advance and seek 
the fallen birds? It is to be observed that we do not misrepresent 
our author. If he had said that an individual dog was capable 
of education, and that this was a proof of reason, it might 
have been difficult to answer him; But he goes much further. 
“Knowledge,” he says, “increases like a rolling snow-ball; a 
certain amount forms a base for extra improvement, and upon 
successive foundations of increasing altitude the eminence 
been attained of the present era. is is the effect of reason.” 
We may remark in passing, that the strange use in this extract 
of the word “foundation,” meaning probably “layer” or “ story,” 
is one instance among many of an inaccuracy of language fatal 
to the pretensions of the philosopher. But, to keep to the main 
oint—if the reason claimed for animals differs from their instinct 
in this, that it has been, like that of the human race, progressive 
from age to age, then we fear that even our author's lamented 
hound, “ Bluebeard,” must fall from his high intellectual place, 
and take rank with the meanest of creeping things, as possessing 
merely instinct. We are furnished, however, with another prin- 
ciple to guide our judgment. ‘Reason differs from instinct as 
combining the effects of thought and reflection, this being a 
roof of consideration; while instinct is simply a direct emanation 
rom the brain, ‘confined to an impulse.” It must not be supposed 
that we either adopt this principle or approve the ola on 
cision but real obscurity of its terms. But assuming for the 
moment that it is correct, let us see whether our author is capable 
of applying it to discriminate justly among the instances he gives. 
We are reminded that ants may be seen on sunny mornings 
bringing out the eggs from their nest, and laying them in the sun 
until they become thoroughly warmed, and afterwards carrying 
them back. ‘Now this,” says Mr. Baker, “looks very like a 
ower of reasoning, as it is decidedly beyond instinct.” He thinks 
That if the ant brought out her eggs every day, wet or dry, that 
would be mere instinct; but, as Ze chooses bright days only, 
she shows reason. Now if the ant exposed her eggs to damp and 
cold, and thereby spoiled them, it would not be a proof of instinct, 
because Mr. Baker himself lays down that ‘instinct is a faculty 
given by nature for the preservation and continuation of the 
species,’ For our own part, we cannot see that placing the eggs 
in the sun is an act of higher intelligence than constructing a 


proper nest in a syitable locality; and surely the faculty, what: 
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ever it is, which enables the ant to discern that it is day, must 
also be sufficient for the further discovery that it is a fine day. 
We a indeed, that Mr. Baker misapplies his scsighe 
when he deduces from it that the building of nests by birds and 
insects is an act of instinct and not of reason. ‘The conclusion 
may of course be sound, although the reasoning process is illogical. 
On this point we can convict him out of his own mouth. In the 
chapter we are now considering, he says ‘‘ However wonderful the 
arrangement and the beauty of the work, as exhibited among 
birds, bees, wasps, &c., still it is the simple effect of instinct.” 
But elsewhere, when merely describing, without affecting to 
be scientific, he observes that the arrangement of the nest 
of the mason fly “is a matter of much consideration ;” that is, 
according to his principle, it proves reason as distinguished from 
mere instinct. 

We conceive that an author who ventures on such a nice 
investigation may be reasonably expected to remember, if not 
what others have written upon the subject, at least his own 
lucubrations. Yet we have shown already that one chapter 
contradicts another, and we have now to add that even the dis- 
sertation upon reason and instinct contradicts itself. ‘Some of 
the efforts of common instinct halt upon the extreme boundary, 
and have almost a tinge of reason.’ Tn the truth of this remark 
every one must concur; but if two things shade imperceptibly 
into each other, why, in Heaven’s name, should a gentleman in- 
differently qualified for the task have given himself all this trouble 
to prove that there lies between them a broad distinction? Then 
again, we must take exception to Mr. Baker's statement, that 
‘monkeys, elephants, and dogs, are naturally endowed with a 
larger 8 of the reasoning powers than other animals.’ We 
believe the fact to be that the close attention of mankind has 
been attracted to the monkey by his external resemblance to 
themselves, while the vast utility of the elephant and dog have 
kept them constantly before their masters’ eyes. Mr. Baker, at 
least, has had ample opportunities of noticing all three, and he 
has turned his advantages to good account. But we feel certain 
that if other and much smaller creatures had received the 
same attention, a mass of facts would have been producible, sup- 
pues quite as strongly the claims of those creatures to rank as 

ighly rational. It is, however, in good time that Mr. Baker 
mentions game and hounds, for his awkward philosophy is 
instantly flung aside, and the chapter proceeds joyously with 
elephant hunts and deer runs, and no attempt is made to resume 
the high argument with which it opened. Need we add that 
this change is as grateful to ourselves as to our author, and 
that we at least have no intention of complaining, as he anticipatec 
on the part of critics, that he has left instinct and reason incom- 
pletely separated and defined ? 

It is difficult to avoid suspecting that for one portion of ‘ir. 

er’s volume we are indirectly indebted to Mr. Layard. ‘Shere 


exist at this day in the island of Ceylon extensive ruire, sich : 
appear to indicate that large cities once flourished waere | 


now desolation reigns. Among these ruins are found rezevins of 
temples, with inscriptions in an unknown language, ?.d also 
traces of palaces and public edifices, such as must have belonged 
to a numerous and comparatively wealthy people. A traveller 
who had grown familiar with these unfrequented scenes would 
not unnaturally feel ambitious of attempting what we must take 
leave to call their conjectural restoration upon paper. This has 
been done to Nineveh in Mr. Layard’s book, and subsequently, as 
everybody knows, on the boards of the Princess’s Theatre. Some 
persons, perhaps, may have felt a slight misgiving as to the 
accuracy of all the details, which were presented very confidently 
and with extreme minuteness. But, as regards Nineveh, there 
remain the innumerable sculptures of processions and ceremonies 
on its walls, and also the history of its inhabitants in a language 
which has been to a great extent translated. In the case, how- 
ever, of the Cingalese city of Pollanarua, we have not these hel 
to faith, and rag Aen hesitate to accept as truth all the 
inferences which Mr. Baker draws from the ruins which he 
bes, and of which he presents us with a sketch. Our 
Author's account of the former glories of the decayed city is so 
very precise and itive that nobody would suspect, until ad- 
vanced a little further in the book, that the spirited and life-like 
description he has been reading is almost entirely the offspring 
of a brilliant fancy. As an exercise in book-making—an art 
which Mr. Baker professes to contemn—this chapter has great 
merit ; but as an experiment upon the public power of belief, 
we regret to say that we think it unsuccessful. We are bound 
to credit Mr. er’s statement that the ruins of this single city 
cover an area of 256 square miles; but we cannot acquiesce in 
the conclusion drawn as to its ancient population, from considering 
the present density of inhabitants in Indian towns. Such arguments 
afford a very insecure footing, and although they may pass with 
eople who will believe anything wonderful that is told them of 
t times, we, for our own part, demand some better evidence 
that ‘millions must have streamed from the gates of a city to 
which our modern London was comparatively a village.’ For 
what, let us ask, was the foundation of this extinct grandeur? 
here are the traces of the industry that created the vast wealth 
which alone can build and maintain such mighty cities? 
Mr. Baker has himself told us that the soil of Ceylon is, almost 
without exception, poor, and that the island is divided between 
primeval forest, rice grounds, indifferent pasture, and jungle 
covering lands on w. by elaborate irrigation, rice either 


been or might be grown. Supposing that, some centuries ago, 
all the decayed water-courses eae were in full activity, there 
is no doubt that a large population of rice-growers might have 
existed in the island. But surely it does not need insisting on, 
that a kingdom whose principal produce and support was rice 
could never be arich one, although it might be very densely 
peopled? What cause could induce or enable such a nation to 
rear the largest metropolis in the world? We might as reason- 
ably expect the potato-eating Irish to build cities to which 
London should be a humble mT 

These things appear preposterous when tried by our present 
lights, however seductive may be their aspect when viewed through 
the dimness of the past. A century ago, it was commonly believed 
that India was a country of boundless riches ; but now that we 
are better instructed, we know that its people are miserably 
poor, and yet they have sources of wealth which Mr. Baker does 
not ascribe to the ancient population of Ceylon. It is true that 
our author, in a fine frenzy of description, sees with a poet’s 
eye “the women laden with golden sheaves of corn,” crowding 
» ll the palm-shaded road which led to the city of Pollanarua ; 
but elsewhere he tells us, and we believe, that the country could 
and did grow little except rice. In the same way, when Mr. Baker 
talks in an ecstatic moment of “ the carpet-like glades of verdant 
pasturage,” we have no doubt that he had quite forgotten his 
own agricultural disappointments, and that, while tasting the 
joys of authorship, he felt no longer the want of turnips and 
mangel-wurzel for his stock, and the difficulty of growing them 
so as to yield a profit. Our author, when he wrote this chapter, 
omitted to conaider that the natural impediments to the growth 
of his own infant settlement must always have existed to prevent 
that accumulation of wealth which he ascribes to the bygone 
age. We believe the fact to be, that if the ancient system of 
irrigation were restored and extended, a numerous population 
might subsist in comfort in Ceylon, but that the wealth imagined 
by Mr. Baker never has been, and never could be, created in 
that island. 

On the whole, this is a good book which might have been 
much better. It is a chapter of colonial life well worthy of the 
attention of all who study the improvement of the colonies. The 
difficulties of coffee-planting are described, and a useful warning 
is given against expecting rapid fortunes in that or any other 
branch of colonial industry. The facility of restoring the ancient 
irrigation of the country seems established, and a measure which 
would so greatly multiply the resources of the island deserves 
the best attention of every one interested in its prosperity. The 
politician and the capitalist, as well as the sportsman and the 
student of nature, may find in Mr. Baker's pages much matter 
well worthy of attentive reading. 


THE HOUSE OF ELMORE.* 
TPE author of the House of Elmore has made a great mistake 


in giving his work the form of a novel—for which the 
subject is not in the least degree fitted—instead of that of a melo- 
drama, in the materials for which it is so rich. Put on the 
boards of some “ People’s Theatre” in the far East of the metro- 
polis, it would have been sure to receive that instant welcome 
and unanimous applause which it is more than problematical 
whether it will meet with in its present guise. But perhaps, 
after all, the writer has judged wisely—he knew that human 
nature can bear a larger amount of tragedy in a novel than 
in an acted drama, and, out of kindness, has spared his fellow 
men what would have been an almost unbearable harrowing of 
their feelings. Or it may have been the embarras de richesses 
which obliged him to prefer the three-volume novel to the five- 
act play; for his story certainly contains materials enough 
for ade most moving tragedies, and, in these days of 
adaptation, we suspect that some playwright will be found 
ere long taking advantage of them. ith the lan e he 
would have no trouble. He would find it ready to his hand, 
marching, as it does, both in soliloquies and conversations, with 
the genuine melodramatic tramp; whilst the titles of some of 
the chapters—such as “‘ The Evil Night,” “The Waning Light 
of Home,” “ Fever Visions,” “‘ Ambition’s End,” “‘ Utter Dark- 
ness,” “ The Last Sacrifice’—printed in staring letters on the 
lay-bill, would produce a most telling effect. He would also 
ind, usque ad nauseam, strange mysteries and wonderful dis- 
closures, surprising tableaux and sudden catastrophes, wherewith 
to keep the feelings of the audience at such high-pressure pitch 
that there would be no fear of their detecting the absurdity or 
improbability of the situations. Of characters he would have 
enough and to spare, and we think we cannot do better than 
select a few of these for his consideration. To begin with beings 
of a superior order—there is “the shrouded form, with 
grave face, inflexible as an Egyptian idol’s,” which the hero 
styles the “ genius or shadow of his life,” and of whom he speaks, 
from time to time, in fashion like this :— 

Standing on the mountain side, far down its winding paths, I look back for 
one gone, and the Fi threatens with its hand, still points onwards, 
wo se, hee read by signs mysterious and strange to others, “ No 
more in life.” 

“ No more in life.” 

The Figure nods its head. 


* The House of Elmore, 4 Family History. Three vols. London 
Hurst and Blackett, 1955, 
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A path more wild, diverging from the steep ascent, more rugged and more 
fierce, falling as it were into the darkness worse than death. 

“ Not there, stern ruler of my fate—grim Genius, that, invisible at hours of 
content, or visible as now, art ever with me, controlling and yet prompting 
every impulse, Not there! There are mocking voices yelling from the depths 
of those ebon shades, voices that are calling me, shrieks as of a woman in wild 
agonies. Not there!” 

Still the Figure points, 

“Spare me! Isee the faces that were glaring at me in the streets of the 
great city, and I dare not meet them, The path is full of horrors, and—God 
of Heaven !—red with blood.” 

T dare not pause. Powerless beneath the will that bends my spirit like a 
reed, I pass into the darkness worse than death, and the marble hand upon 
my arm leads me to my destiny. 


It would be almost impossible to exaggerate the sensation which 
would be produced by this apparition, stalking ever and anon 
across the stage, if properly got up and judiciously managed. 

Next in order come the heroines, of whom there are so many 
that it is not easy to say to which of them the part of prima donna 
ought to be assigned. But we feel inclined, on the whole, to give 
it to Mrs. Morton, a young and lovely widow, who has “showering 
ringlets, and deep i me orbs with long Circassian lashes, a 
bright and flashing face, complexion of Spanish olive, and a 
finger encircled with many a gem,” diminutive in stature, and 
dressed sometimes in amber satin and sometimes in “a blue 
velvet dressing-robe.” Very soon after the hero, Luke Elmore, 
has been introduced to her, he suspects, from the manner in which 
he hears her pacing up and down her bedroom, that she has ‘some 
strong feeling, which makes her convulsive with grief and mad- 
dening with rage.” But it is not until he has been married to her 
for some years that he discovers this strong feeling to be caused 
by her having fallen in love and married him, knowing her first 
husband to be still alive—Mr. Morton, on his side, having 
entered into a connexion similar to hers, with a wealthy widow 
in Sicily. Of course Mrs. Elmore, alias Mrs. Morton, dies on 
the discovery by her second husband of the crime of which she 
has been guilty. 

Next to Mrs. Morton comes Luke Elmore’s mother, of whom 
we catch a glimpse in the opening chapter, where we find her 
and her husband celebrating the eleventh anniversary of their 
wedding-day—which she, at any rate, does in a very peculiar 
manner, by eloping, in the midst of the festivities, and while the 
band is playing the “* Honey-moon Waltz,” with a gentleman, 
wrongly supposed to be a Sir William Ashford, who had been a 
constant visitor at the house, and of whom we hear nothin 
more afterwards. Mrs. Elmore leaves, as legacies to her husband, 
three sons, and one daughter resembling her mother in more 
points than her beauty, according to her father, who says, 
speaking of her to her brother— 


It is her mother’s face—the self-same face that I stood before God’s altar 
with, when sixteen summers had but shed a beauty on it—bright as heaven 
but false as hell. She has the old ways—the superficial airs of society, as if 
she had mixed with throngs of fashionable people all her life, and knew them 
thoroughly. Luke, Agnes has been my mental curse. . . . [hear a voice 
thundering in my ears, like doom, No rest for Agnes Elmore—no life of 
home, or angels ’neath the roof tree. 


The young lady does not falsify her father’s prediction ; for, on 
going to London at the season when, we are told by the author, 
the town is “ wreathed with garlands and sown with diamonds,” 
she becomes, after being for some time the reigning belle, and 
going through various adventures, the acknowledged misiress of 
a “Royal Highness—one of the giants from the clouds of 
Court, with gartered knee and star on breast,” but otherwise 
decidedly unprepossessing. 

Celia Silvernot and Miss Osborne being little more than the 
antitheses of these ladies, we will pass them by, and proceed to 
discuss the men, beginning with Mr. Elmore, senior. After his 
wife’s elopement, and his recovery from the attack of madness 
which it had occasioned, he takes up his abode in a gloomy house 
called the Rest, situated on the sea-coast, and becomes a misan- 
thrope. He devotes his life to the education of his children, giving 
them, from time to time, sundry pieces of information respecting 
their mother; such as that ‘everything associated with that 
woman is accursed to him in his disgrace—that they never had a 
mother worthy of the name—a name which, if even one of them 
muttered in their sleep, would make him hate them all his life.” 
We suppose they did mutter it; for he appears to be inspired 
with a violent and inextinguishable hatred against them all, not 
even excepting Gilbert, his eldest son and the “angel in the 
house,” whom he styles “one of the many curses God has 
heaped upon him.” At last, Mr. Elmore takes to drinking, 
till is seized by a fit of paralysis ; after which, his time seems 
to be principally oceupied in “sitting in his leathern chair 
glaring ge his children,” whilst they “ move about like phan- 
toms, with closed lips and thoughtful gaze, having no knowledge 
of each other, each burying its secret and saying nothing.” 
Then he is seized with his last illness, “ falls backs in his bed, 
rises once more, struggles for his life, raves of Gilbert,” and exit. 

We have only space for one more character—that of Jacques 
Vaudon, the mystery man, who suddenly shows himself to Mr. 
Elmore’s son on the dreary seashore, not far from the Rest, one 
winter’s night, and saves Gilbert from drowning. He is described 
as “a tall figure, with a bronzed Egyptian face (probably some 
country cousin of the Genius or Shadow of Life which we are 
told resembled an Egyptian idol), dark, impenetrable, and silent- 
looking,” ‘furnished with “a great black beard, in which one 
hand is constantly toying, and a heavy cloak hanging carelessly 


from his shoulders.” Mr. Jacques, on making his appearance at 
the Rest as the rescuer of Gilbert, turns out to be an old college 
friend of Mr. Elmore’s, who, after giving him as cordial a welcome 
as it is in his saturnine nature to bestow, invites him to make the 
Rest his home henceforth—an offer which Vaudon is not slow to 
accept. In process of time, he manages to usurp the place of 
master in the household, exercising an unaccountable influence 
over Mr. Elmore, and doing all in Lis power to undermine the 
morals of his children—an attempt in which, in the case of Agnes, 
he perfectly succeeds. Of course there is a reason for his con- 
duct, but it is not disclosed until after Mr. Elmore’s death, 
which leaves him possessed of a third of his property and guardian 
of his children, Then it is that Luke Elmore discevers, through 
his mother, upon whom he stumbles in a most surprising manner 
towards the end of the third volume, that Jacques Vaudon, and 
not Sir William Ashford, had been her seducer. Luke no sooner 
learns this than he hastens to fulfil his father’s dying injunction 
to revenge his family’s disgrace; but before he puts an end to 
Vaudon’s life, the miscreant makes his dying speech and con- 
fession as follows :— 


Young as your mother was—but a child in others’ eyes—I loved her with 
such passion as you, puling boy, have never known. ithout one thing to 
love but her, there was no Fimit to my fondness, and she loved me till he came, 
my college friend—the one I thought I might have trusted with my secret. 

hat did he do, but rob me of my prize, but win her from me, and take her to 
his home, and give her his own name! I swore upon his wedding day to have 
a lasting revenge upon them both, that should never sleep, but follow them for 
ever, and woouk its hate even upon their children. I never forgot that vow. 
To them I was fair and open—I was their friend and confidant—but I had 
already begun to undermine. The time came. I won her love back. After 
many years I fled with her, and we fixed the shame upon another’s head. 
. .. + Well, I left her to the streets, and returned unsatiated and hungeri 
for further prey... .. I tracked you to this spot, and never quitted it unt 
I had debased ye all. Was it not a glorious triumph, Luke Elmore, and did 
not your father reward me for it with his gold ? care I if it be known 
to all the world, now I have worked my schemes out! 


We have left ourselves no room for a portrait of the hero, or a 
sketch of his adventures, or the manner in which he became the 
cause of his brother Gilbert being made a cripple for life, or the 
injustice done him by his father in leaving him nothing but what 
he designates as the ‘‘mammon stigma” of 300l. a year. There 
are numerous other characters, but those we have attempted to 
delineate will be sufficient to vindicate our opinion as to the 
suitability of the story for a melodrama—not the least of its 
merits being the writer’s noble disregard of good English and of 
grammar. 

We need scarcely say that it has not been without much dis- 
gust, and at the cost of great self-denial, that we have waded 
through these volumes; but we shall be amply rewarded for our 
toil and our pains, if, through the concentrated essence of the 
novel which we have attempted to give, we have rendered its 
utter absurdity and vulgarity more palpable to those who might 
not otherwise have perceived the heights and depths of either. 
Such a work as this would indeed be beneath criticism, were it 
not that the simple fact of its being for a time “the last new 
novel” will procure for it many a reader, who, if he had been 
previously put on his guard, might haply have been prevented 
from committing the sin of wasting a single moment over the 
trash. We might almost suppose it to be the production of one 
who had spent all his days in solitary confinement doing nothing, 
and his evenings at some sixth-rate theatre, under the delusion 
that the things he saw acted there were true pictures of real life. 


GALLENGA’S HISTORY OF PIEDMONT.* 


N historical work suggested by a ular cry appears 
with a certain 4 e of 
Just now, Piedmont is interesting to Englishmen, because its 
Sovereign has quarrelled with the Pope and made war upon 
the Czar. r. Gallenga’s book has evidently been pub- 
lished, if not written, in order to meet this state of the public 
mind. It is, however, a far better book than might have been 
expected under the circumstances. The history dealt with pos- 
sesses an interest much beyond the ephemeral one which has 
called it into notice ; and the writer, though not of the first or 
even the second order, rises many degrees above such authors 
as Dr. Doran. Mr. Gallenga is neither brilliant in narration 
nor very dexterous in the use of materials; but he is earnest, 
sensible, and painstaking. As the work of a foreigner writing in 
English, we may add that it shows a respectable command of our 
language, though we doubt whether he has always copied the 
best models. An occasional un-English expression merely proves 
that it is the genuine work of the author. On the whole, the 
book is a creditable one, though it rather falls between two 
stools. We doubt its success in the circulating library, and it 
wants some changes to make it really worthy of a permanent 
place on the historic shelf. 

The present Piedmontese State is an instance of a nation whose 
existence is solely owing to that of its dynasty. The Kingdom 
of Sardinia has no sort of ethnological distinctiveness—it has no 
strongly marked geographical boundary. It includes parts of 
several races, and the whole of none; it overleaps the natural 
barrier of the Alps, and finds itself stopped by the Var and the 


* Hi of Piedmont, By Antonio Gallenga, London; 
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Ticino. It isutterly impossible to find for it a proper national desig- 
nation. Savoy contributes the line of princes ; Sardinia decorates 
them with the royal title; Piedmont constitutes the most im- 
portant portion of their territory. And this artificial people 
contrive to flourish under an artificial Constitution. The nation 
and the Charter have been alike octroy¢s. The House of Savoy 
has been occupied in their formation for eight hundred years. 

The history of that House, with regard to neighbouring States, 
consists in a perpetual shifting of its territories to the south-east. 
Savoy was originally one of several principalities between the 
Alps and the Rhone, feudatories of the Empire, but in no way 
Italian. Its fellows were Dauphiny and Provence, all of them 
fragments of the kingdom of Burgundy. Had Savoy, like them, 
either been merged in France, or become a Swiss canton, it 
would have been the natural result of circumstances ; but instead 
of either of these consequences, it has been transformed into an 
Italian kingdom. By conquest, by defeat, by voluntary exchange, 
the princes of Savoy have been constantly losing territory on one 
side of the Alps, and gaining on the other. Bresse and Vaud 
have been bartered for Saluzzo, Montferrat, Genoa, insular 

_ Sardinia, and a large slice of the Duchy of Milan. It would be 
only carrying on the same process to become wholly Italian— 
to exchange Savoy for Parma or for Milan itself. 

In their internal administration, the States of the House of 
Savoy occupied a nearly analogous position in the middle ages 
to that which distinguishes them at present among Italian 
governments. They represented feudalism in northern Italy, as 
distinguished from the republics on the one hand, and the 

nnies on the other. As feudalism is a rude kind of constitu- 
tional “poy it follows that Victor Emmanuel stands between 
Mazzini and King Bomba, just as his ancestors did between the 
Florentine democracy and the Visconti. During the middle 
es, the territories of Savoy possessed a species of States- 
neral for the whole dominion, om thus contrasted with the 
merely municipal freedom of the republics and the utter political 
lifelessness of the tyrannies. Even in the sixteenth century, 
after the reconstruction of the state by Emmanuel Philibert, 
though the form of government became thoroughly arbitrary, 
the despotism of the House of Savoy appeared in a less odious 
ight than that of most Italian princes. Like the despotic kings 
of France and Spain, they were regarded as natural and lawful 
sovereigns, while most Italian thrones were filled either by 
foreign conquerors or domestic usurpers. This difference is the 
natural result of their immemorial position as feudal lords, instead 
of civic tyrants. 

In all this, Mr. Gallenga is very successful in showing that 
modern Sardinia does but carry out, in new forms, the mission 
of old Savoy. He is less successful in representing the present 
struggle between Sardinia and the Pope as a continuation of a 
medieval state of things. He certainly brings instances in which 
Princes of Savoy resisted ecclesiastical usurpations ; but he cannot 
escape his own facts, which prove that they were more lavish in do- 
nations to the Church than almost any other sovereigns in Europe, 
and that nowhere were the numbers of the clergy more utterly 
disproportioned to their usefulness. Otherwise, Ros would be 
no excuse for the proceedings of our own time. Nor can he pos- 
sibly get over the cruel persecution of the Waldenses. Through- 
out, Mr. Gallenga writes in a violent anti-ecclesiastical spirit, 
which present circumstances do not justify. Because Piedmont 
was overdone with bishops and ie it does not follow that 
~ and monks have been unmitigated evils in all times and 
P 


Mr. Gallenga’s work would have been better had its earliest 
and latest portions been curtailed, and its central portions ex- 
ded. The only history of Piedmont is the history of the 
ouse of Savoy. There was really no occasion to go through the 
ante-Roman, the Roman, and the early medizval istory of Cis- 
alpine Gaul. The greater portion of the first volume might well 
have been got rid of. In the latter portion of the third, he gets 
into quite recent affairs. Of these, perhaps, it is too soon to ex- 
pect a really impartial and dispassionate history. But at all 
events, the more their narrator is willing to be the mere chroni- 
cler, the better. Mr. Gallenga gives us an article rather than a 
narrative, and, by a system of comment and allusion, presupposes 
knowledge in a way that an historian never should. 

In the early history of the House of Savoy, he is 
not very successful. ‘Tris narration is not graphic, and it 
is decidedly confused. By giving separate narratives of the 
progress of the dynasty in its various possessions, he plunges 
into endless repetitions, which are very puzzling to those to 
whom the names and facts are previously unfamiliar. His best 

rtion is from Emmanuel Philibert to the French Revolution. 

his narrative is not particularly brilliant, it is clear and tolerably 
effective ; and his remarks, except so far as they are coloured by 
an ephemeral object, are usually sensible and judicious. But we 
rather want the typographical apparatus of a real history— 
teferences in greater abundance at the bottom of the page, dates 
and analysis in the margin, We could also have well dispensed 
with a series of rather affected titles to the several chapters— 
"Stagnation of Piedmont,” “ Eclipse of Piedmont,” and the like. 

To test Mr. Gallenga’s minute accuracy we cannot undertake. 
But he writes in an earnest way, which gives us confidence in 

im; and his views of general Italian and general Western 

» Co clear and sccurate. If we have found him go wrong, 

thas been ina department in which ignorance and blundering 


are considered rather honourable than otherwise—when he 
approaches the territories of the Eastern Cesars. In one place, 
he certainly confounds Thessaly and Thessalonia; and in almost 
his last paragraph he gives us, by way of a 9 Hee ny the fact 
that Naples and Sicily were united into one kingdom in or about 
the year 1044. By this he leaps over a century of remarkable 
history; but then 1044 brings us to about the time of the 
Byzantine hero, Maniakes, and the existence of a 


hero in any age is a fact which all writers but Mr. Finlay seem 
resolved to consign to oblivion. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE TINEINA.* 
EW of our readers can be uainted with the habits of the 


leaf-mining caterpillars, and the remarkable manner in 
which they obtain their subsistence. If we examine our rose- 
bushes in the months of July or October, we can hardly fail to 
observe that many of the leaves are marked with serpentine 
pale tracks ; and, on close inspection, we shall soon perceive that 
these mines or galleries are inhabited by minute larvae, that 
procure from the pulpy substance of the leaf materials for food. 
At a later period, it will be found that the caterpillar, when full 
grown, has crept out by splitting the upper skin of the leaf; and 
if it is of the summer brood, it has spun upon the foot-stalk a 
minute orange-coloured cocoon, which is rather of a peculiar 
structure, for the side of it exposed to the weather is found to 
have a sort of outer covering, which projects beyond the actual 
cocoon, serving, we may suppose, as a protection from wet. If 
the larva be of the autumnal brood, instead of seeking the 
foot-stalk of the leaf, it generally attaches itself to the main 
stem of the bush, beneath some branch or thorn, or else, 
perhaps, it seeks shelter on the ground amongst the leaves. 
After completing its cocoon, the little caterpillar assumes the 
pupa state, in which it remains for a fortnight or three weeks 
in summer, and for six or seven months in winter; at the 
expiration of which period it gives birth to a beautiful little 
moth, having its anterior wings of a pale bronze colour tipped 
with violet, and a yellow or black coloured head, the nepticula 
anomalella of the entomologist—belonging to the very interesting 
Lepidopterous group Tingiva. The group Tineina, however, 
does not merely embrace those forms of moths which spring 
from leaf-mining larve, such as constitute the genera nepticula 
and cemiostoma of entomological writers—on the contrary, it 
is of very great extent, and in its present unsettled state of 
arrangement, presents a wide field of research to the observant 
naturalist. One species—the Tinew, properly so called—consti- 
tute what is emphatically designated “the moth,” and, in their 
larva state, are fearful pests, destroying, with lamentable industry, 
woollen materials of every kind, furs, feathers, skins, or clothes— 
the costly ornaments of fashion or the highly-prized collections 
of the naturalist alike affording pasturage upon which they feed, 
and material for the construction of the moveable cases wherein 
they reside. Some inhabit the nests of bees, the larva feeding 
upon honey, and forming galleries in the honey-comb; others 
attack the sugar-cane, and, from the terrible ravages which they 
cause whilst in their larva state, by burrowing in the centre of 
the stems, are among the most dreaded scourges of the West 
Indian Islands. So widely are these insects diffused—so various 
are their habits, and so important is a correct knowledge of their 
history and economy—that it is with no little satisfaction we 
announce the appearance of a treatise specially devoted to this 
subject, the first part of which is now before us. The author 
gives the following account of the aim and scope of his labours:— 
The object of this work, the Natural History of the Tineina, of which this 

is the first of a long series of volumes, is to make known the habits and 
transformations of the various species of that most interesting up of 
smaller moths, the Tineina. Entomologists have too long been divided into 
two distinct classes, collectors and observers. The object of the collector was 
simply to obtain specimens, without taking any note of the habits of the 
insects he was collecting ; the object of the observer, of which class, in later 
times, there have been but few, was simply to amuse himself by watching the 
transformations and modes of living of the different species, of the names of 
which he was ignorant, and for which he cared little. Hence, each of these 
classes of Entomologists, pursuing an isolated branch of the same study, 
was useless to the other, and, naturally, each looked with some contempt on 
his neighbour’s occupation. The complaint has often been yen in print, 
that the observations of Réaumur and De Geer, which will ever remain 
lasting monuments of their skill as observers, are comparatively useless to us, 
because we are unable to ascertain to which of our named species their 
observations apply; but the observant entomologist makes no complaint, he 
finds that the history of the entire habits and transformations of a species 
assists him far more essentially to determine the name of an insect t a 
description solely of the perfect insect. Those who found fault with Réaumur 
and De Geer should have looked nearer home; because they could not 
understand these authors, it does not follow that they were really unintel- 
ee thought that the present work will be useful both to collectors and 
observers, and it is hoped that they in return will give their assistance to the 
promoters of the present undertaking, as without such extraneous help it 
may be difficult to keep up a sufficient supply of discoveries of the trans- 
formations of species to enable the volumes to appear continuously. This 
ap is not confined to the entomologists of England, but is intended to 
extend to all the entomologists in Europe who attend at all to the | of 
this group, whether they be Germans, French, Swedes, or Italians, to 


* The Natural History of the Tineina. L’Histoire Naturelle des 
Tineina, Die Natur, one © der Tineinen. Historia Naturalis Tinei- 
norum, . T. Stainton; assisted by Professor Zeller and J. W. 
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induce them to take a greater interest in the —- of the work. The 
letter-press appears in four languages—viz., English, French, German, and 
Latin; so that it is hoped no entomologist in Europe will find it a sealed 
book to him. 

It may be well, to avoid misconception, to state here, that the polyglot 
appearance of the work does not render it more costly to the purchaser ; it is 
not published at a remunerative price, and the price is regulated solely by 
the cost of colouring the plates; so that, were the letter-press only in a single 
language, or altogether wanting, the price would be the same. 


The plates which show, coloured and on a magnified scale, the 
transformations of the species noticed in the volume, are most 
elaborately executed. They exhibit with extreme fidelity the har- 
moniously painted and, in some cases, brilliant plumage of these 
elegant though minute insects, which are indeed the smallest of 
known Lepidoptera, yet eminently remarkable for the neatness 
of design on the anterior wings of the perfect insect ; while the 
hinder pair, plumose and soft as delicate down, impart a peculiar 
elegance to the appearance of these pattern-forms of moths. To 
the following invitation we specially direct the attention of our 
scientific readers :— 


In conclusion, I must again beg that each entomologist who discovers the 
transformations of any species of Tiniena will at once communicate with me, 
and when possible, that he will forward to me the living larve for the purpose 
of being figured and described. It is to encourage such communications that 
I offer to present to every one who shall first discover and communicate to me 
the transformations of twenty species with which I was previously unac- 
quainted, a copy of the entire series of this work. If each entomologist will 
send me a list of the species of which he knows the transformations, I would 
at once point out to him which are new to me; and in reference to the British 
species, I have already indicated in the second edition of the Entomologist’s 
Companion all those whose transformations were unknown to me. 


MINNESOTA AND THE FAR WEST.* 


Ta are few regions which deserve more—and few which 
have attracted less—of the attention of the politician, the 
geographer, the trader, the manof science, or the social philo- 
sopler, than the vast tract surrounding that noble inland sea, 
Lake Superior. A virgin soil—a climate of the temperate zone— 
mineral riches in fabulous abundance—boundless acres of timber— 
exuberant water-power and water communication—gigantic rail- 
way facilities—a central position in that huge continent every ha- 
bitable district of which Providence seems to have destined for the 
abode of English-speaking communities—a political line of demar- 
cation which parts it between the British Crown and the federal 
Republic—all combine to swell its interest. And yet, sated as 
we are ad nauseam with tourists in the Eastern States, with 
ramblers over California, withrepentant Mormons, and A bolitionist 
journal-keepers, this fine fresh region, the border ground of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization and the still flickering savagery of 
the red man, has hitherto been untrodden by any English writer. 
It was therefore with much interest that we took up a 
pleasantly-written and well-filled volume, entitled Minnesota 
and the Far West—from the pen of Mr. Oliphant, already 
favourably known by his work on Southern Russia. Omitting 
the chapters on Canada, we find our traveller at the Sault Ste. 
Marie, a town on the States’ side of the short river connecting 
Lakes Superior and Huron. It is seated on picturesque but 
dangerous rapids, which are being obviated by a canal, on 
the completion of which there will be nothing to prevent a 
acht, not drawing more than 8} feet of water, from sailing from 
iverpool to Fond du Lac—the last two thousand miles, from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, being entirely inland navigation, 
“affording fishing and scenery unsurpassed & any in the world.” 
Will not this lure attract some adventurous members of the Yacht 
Club? Here the writer embarked in the good steamer Sam 
Ward, for 400 miles to the Fond du Lac, at the head of all the 
great lake system :— 


Lake Superior differs entirely from all the other American lakes. Instead 
of the low or gently rounded shores, clothed with the heavy timber of a more 
temperate climate, the scenery here is completely Alpine. The coast is bold and 
lofty, formed. of primitive rocks, and covered with pine. With an area of 
32,000 square miles, Lake Superior is more than 600 feet above the sea-level, 
while its bottom at some p is about 300 feet below the surface of the 
ocean. One consequence of its great extent and depth has been, that the 
action of its sweeping waves, upon a coast peculiarly susceptible to their influ- 
ence, has been exhibited in a most striking manner, varying in effect with the 
nature of the formation in different localities. The most celebrated instance 
of this occurs at the Pictured Rocks. 


Nearly all the south coast of this lake lies in Michigan, forming 
the northern portion of the second peninsula of that remarkable 
State. This tract, rising to the central ridge of the Porcupine 
Mountains, to the height of about 1800 or 2000 feet, is singulariy 
rich in mineral productions :— 


Keewenaw Point is the most remarkable and inent feature of the 
southern shore of Lake Superior, and at the same time one of the most valu- 
able tracts of country in the world. It has been conjectured that originally a 
colossal dyke of trap extended right across the ag of which Isle Royal, 
Beaver Island, Ship Island, and the elevated range of Keewenaw Point, are 
the only existing monuments. The copper deposit extends throughout the 
entire co of the Point, and for a distance of 135 miles, with a width 
varying from one to six miles. The productive veins of copper are confined 
exclusively to the range of trap rock which intersects the peninsula. The 
southern or lower slope of Keewenaw Point is composed entirely of sandstone, 


* Minnesota and the Far West. By Laurence Oliphant, Esq., late Civil 
Secretary and Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs in Canada, Author of 
the Russian Shores of the Black Sea, &. Edinburghand London: William 
Blackwood and Sons. 1855, , 


which is here a purely sedimentary rock. We did not visit the British island 
of Isle Royal, where almost precisely the same formation occurs, and in the 
trappean rocks of which an English company has commenced mining opera. 
tions, though so far as I could ascertain, without the success which has attended 
the efforts of American speculators upon the southern coast. 

But by far the most interesting and productive mines are situated at 
River. They are 600 feet deep, and at the period of our visit, a block of 
solid copper, 160 tons weight, was being cut through in the mine with the cold 
chisel, at an expense of nine dollars a foot. 


This region, strange to say, is also full of interest for the 
archeologist, who discovers in it traces of the mining operations 
of some of the early civilized nations of America, anterior to 
the savage tribes who since usurped the territory :— 


In one of the trenches, at a depth of eighteen feet, a huge block, weighing 
upwards of 11,50olb., or more t six tons, was discovered, sup ona 
cobwork of timber, but which the miners had evidently not been able to raise 
out of the pit. The antiquity is proved by the gigantic trees growing in the 
trenches, some of them five hundred years old. The ground in the neighbour. 
hood is strewed with stone-hammers, mauls, and other mining implements, 
The block has since been cut up and conveyed eastward. The ancients evi- 
dently made great use of fire and water in their operations, which are charac. 
terized by great ingenuity. 


Further on is Ontonagon, a rising town of about 1000 inha. 

bitants, in the neighbourhood of other productive mines. It 
contains, we are told, an hotel, ‘“ certainly more comfortable, and 
upon a grander scale, than the Adelphi at Liverpool.” Stumps, 
however, still stand in the principal streets, and the corner prop 
of a house is occasionally olieted tree. 
At last the ‘‘ City of Superior” is reached, at the head of the 
Lake, up the river St. pannel name recalling the intrepid 
Jesuit pioneers of this far distant land in the old French times— 
and seated at the extreme north-west corner of Wisconsin, a 
State which has risen from about 18,000 inhabitants in 1838, to, 
it is supposed, 500,000 in 1854. Of the future prospects of 
this city, Mr. Oliphant draws the brightest picture. Of its con- 
dition when he visited it, his account is no less graphic. The 
one half-finished building then was the hotel; a delectable abode 
in the summer of 1854, for— 


As yet it was quite unfinished. The greater part of the interior was devoted 
to the purposes of a carpenter’s shop. A ladder led up through a trap-door 
to a spacious loft. All round the sides were arranged beds of shavings 
upon the floor ; and above each suspended from the roof, were mosquito-nets 
of all colours, so that they looked like a collection of variegated meat-safes 
imbedded in shavings. Above them, again, were a series of stages, supported 
by rickety wooden posts. Each stage was capable of containing two or three 
occupants, and the only means of access these latter possessed was by “swarm- 
ing” up the posts, to use a schoolboy’s term. In one corner of the loft there 
was asmall room screened off: this was the land-oflice. 


And yet this fag-end of civilization seems, from its position, 
destined to become a great emporium of trade; for under the 
Reciprocity Treaty, it possesses uninterrupted fresh-water commu- 
nication for large steamers to the sea, by way of the St. Law- 
rence, a distance of 2000 miles. 

At Superior begins the self-reliant canoe voyage of the author 
and his companions (now a party of four) up the St. Louis, till 
the great Savannah, overgrown with gigantic wild rice, is reached. 
Their craft is a frail birch-bark canoe—their escort two half-breeds 
and two Indians, the latter of whom, however, soon turn. Through 
and through its mazy channels the instinct of the half-breeds con- 
ducts the party, who have to sleep at night in the cold marsh, upon 
the treacherous tendrils of the poisonous ivy. At last the head 
streams of the St. Lawrence are left behind, and a region full of 
interest is traversed—a tract of pine-covered table-land, of about 
100 miles square, appropriately termed Les Hauteurs des 
Terres, forming as it does the most august watershed in the 
world. From this spot mighty rivers diverge respectively 
to the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Polar Ocean 
—the St. Lawrence to the former, the Mississi pi southwards, 
and the Red River northwards. And yet this highland is 
only 1800 feet above the sea-level; that is, about the elevation 
of the highest point in Derbyshire. So small is the whole fall 
of the voluminous St. Lawrence itself—Niagara and all. The 
social advantage of this curious fact, as regards railway enter- 
prise, need not be dilated on, while as for water facilities— 

If the navigation of the Upper a were improved, and its rapids 
avoided by locks, it would only require a canal thirty-five miles long to connect 
the St. Louis below the falls with a stream running into Sandy Lake, and thus 
enable a steamer entering the mouth of the St. Lawrence to make its exit at 
New Orleans, and complete 4000 miles of internal fresh-water navigation 
through the finest country in “creation.” 

Our travellers sped on their way through scenery beautifully 
wild, ever and anon recklessly shooting the eddying Mississippi, 
and then passing Indian settlements, stunted in their moral and 
social growth by the selfish system adopted by the Federal 
Government of gradually deporting the natives. From these 
habitations conflicting lowas and Chippeways still sally forth 
to appease a vendetta whose origin was forgotten 200 years 
ago. At last the party reaches St. Anthony, the second town 
in Minnesota, ‘a cheerful, pretty place, clean, and well-built,” 
numbering in 1854 about 2500 inhabitants. The first house in 
it was built in 1847, and it 
is already a curious mixture of a manufacturing-town and a watering-place. 
There are now numerous manufactories, shops, newspaper offices, an young 
ladies ; four organized churches — Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopalian, an’ 
Methodist; while the importance of the place has been much increased by its 
having been selected as the location for the university of Minnesota. This 
university was opened in 1851, and already contains about a hundred pupils. 
Indeod, Sinnessta soeme determined to be in advance of the age, for two 
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sections in every township have been appropriated for the support of common 
schools, no ef State having previously obtained more than one section in 
each township for such a purpose. 


A very few miles further down, below the confluence of the 
Minnesota River, stands the ‘city of St.Paul, which, we are told— 


i haps the best specimen to be found in the States, of a town still 
in ite infan with a t destiny before it. Its progress hitherto has 
been equalled onl by ion. In 1847 a few trading huts, rejoicing under 
the sobriquet of Pig’s Eye—a name still retained by some rapids just below 
the town—marked the site of the present city ; and it to some of the 
French traders and Yankee squatters upon the unpre-empted land in the 
neighbourhood, to mark out what is called in the States a town plat, without 

ntly any anticipation of the important results which were ultimately to 
attend their speculation ; indeed, they were somewhat old-fashioned in their 
notions, and laid out their plat in what one of the present citizens, in his 
account of the first years of St. Paul, calls “little skewdangular lots, about as 
large as a stingy card of ginger-bread broke in two diagonally.” 


For two years, accordingly, it stood still :— 


At this time there were half-a-dozen log-huts, a hotel, a couple of stores, a 
jog Catholic chapel, and about 150 inhabitants—a community which was 
worthy of being represented by the press; and, accordingly, Colonel James 
M. Goodhue arrived in the same year to start a paper, which he intended to 
The good people there, however, had discri- 
mination enough to object to the name, and so he called it the Minnesota 
Pioneer. 

There are now four daily, four weekly, and two tri-weckly papers, which is 
pretty well fora Far West town only five years old, and more than Man- 
chester and Liverpool put together. There are four or five hotels, and at 
least half-a-dozen handsome churches, with tall spires pointing heavenward, 
and sundry meeting-houses, and a population of seven or eight thousand to go 
to them, and good streets with side-walks, and lofty brick warehouses, and 
stores, and shops, as well supplied as any in the Union; and “ an academy of 
the highest grade for young ladies ;” and wharves at which upwards of three 
hundred steamers arrive annually, bringing new settlers to this favoured land, 
and carrying away its produce to the south and east. 


The population of Minnesota—a name signifying, by the way, 
“the territory of the sky-coloured water”—has increased since 
1850, when it was 6077, to 140,000. We further learn that— 

A project, second only in magnitude to the great Pacific scheme, has been 
entertained, of connecting St. Paul with New Orleans, a distance of two 
thousand miles. This will probably be completed in the course of a very few 
years, Another line essential to the interests of Minnesota is already com- 
menced, to connect St. Paul with Superior. 


The latter scheme has just met with a temporary hitch. But 
made it must be, for 


the two t ports upon the western lakes must ever be Chi and Superior. 
From exported the produce of the West for the Atlantic 
board. Toreach the entrance of the Erie Canal, it makes a circuit of 980 miles. 
The distance from Superior to the same point is only thirty-six miles more. 
It is evident that the produce of the country lying to the back of these ports, 
will find its way by the route to the At 
present the whole surplus uce of Minnesota goes to Chicago by river and 
rail, a distance of 500 ae. When the rail to Superior is completed through 
the hundred miles of magnificent lumber country which separates that cit: 
from St. Paul, the whole produce of the Upper Mississippi valley, as far sout 
as the borders of Iowa, will find its outlet in this direction, instead of in the 
other. The lumber of the St. Croix, the live stock of the St. Peter’s, the 
cereals of the Red River and Western Wisconsin, will centre at Superior. 
Here, too, will be the emporium for the products of that mineral region, in 
the midst of which it is situated, and which may safely be pronounced the 
most prolific in the world. 


The western terminus of the future Pacific Railway is fixed 
at a point opposite our own magnificent possession of Vancouver's 
Island. Are we prepared to deal with that possession as 
its prospective importance deserves? The line from Chicago 
to the Pacific would be 1960 miles long, of which 990 
miles are included in Acts of Incorporation already granted 
by Wisconsin and Minnesota. The summit level would be u 
a pass in the Rocky Mountains nearly 6000 feet high, wit 
another considerable gradient up a height of 4000 feet, over- 
looking the Pacific. Mr. Oliphant truly observes, “these 
may be deemed extravagant expectations in quiet old-fashioned 
countries like our own,” but there was in 1852 only one 
railway forty miles long into Chicago. Two years after- 
wards, nearly twenty lines radiated directly or by branches from 
it, with an aggregate length of 2500 miles. ‘The longest of 
these—and the longest in the world—the Illinois Central, tra- 
versed with its branches 771 miles, passing through the town; 
and eighty trains in and as many out, formed the daily traffic of 
Chicago, whose population had risen in the period from 38,000 
to 75,000. What is it now? Already there are in the United 
States 21,310 miles of railway, 2500 more than in all the rest of 
= put together. Canada has 800, having had only so in 
1849. 

_ We must pass over a curious chapter upon the state of poli- 
tical feeling in the States in reference to the present war, merely 
remarking that, according to the author, ml om sentiment in the 
Union is almost universally hostile to the Allied Powers. We 
must also omit the description of the very simple plan adopted 
by the Government to foster emigration — namely, allowing 
*quatting, and then permitting the squatters to buy their own 
improved “locations” at the price of untouched land. 

e have dwelt upon this volume, with the view of stirring 

up our American fellow-subjects. The States possess Lake 
ichigan and the south of Dake Superior ; but the northern 
coast of the latter, and that of Lake Huron are ours—a 
boundless tract, with important water advantages, a bracing 
climate, and mineral resources yet to be investigated. It will be a 
national disgrace if Llinois, Michigne, and Wisconsin are much 


Lond: Smith, 


longer allowed to monopolize the advantages of that large water- 
waste. t our colonists can do is shown in Toronto, as 
progressive and prosperous a town as any in the Union; and 
they have but to push north-westward, and extend into new 
regions the arts of peace, industry, and civilization. 


THE LOG OF THE PET.* 
ied as it has 


HE gigantic struggle in the Crimea, accompanied 

ion oak og fearful suffering and loss of life, and 
situated as its theatre is so near the door of the “sick man,” 
has hitherto almost exclusively engrossed the attention of the 
public and the pen of the writer; leaving the fleet in the Baltic 
to the tender mercies of “Our Own Special”—a source of infor- 
mation which the experience of the last two years makes us view 
with some distrust. At such a moment the appearance of the 
Log of the Pet is most opportune ; and, we confess, we took it up 
predisposed to give it a favourable reception. The author—a 
clergyman and a Cambridge man—is a rough-and-ready sailor, 
fearless of danger and fond of adventure; he takes to the ocean 
with the readiness of a sea-gull, and talks nautical with as much 
ease as Mr. Chucks. When the Thames sailors hint at the risk, 
he laughs at their fears, consoling himself with the thought that 
not one in a hundred knows anything about “small craft.” The 
landsman’s alarms he treats with supreme contempt; and while 
an old companion in many a rough night said “ Sail,” he appears 
to have been confirmed in his resolution by some lady with a 
spirit of daring congenial to his own. “A message full of good 
wishes, and without a breath of dissuasion, from one dear friend, 
came like a word of good omen at the parting hour, and we set 
sail with a fair wind and smooth water Pi Lowestoffe roads.” 

The craft to which he trusted himself upon the ocean was 
asmall cutter of eight tons, ‘ about as long as a moderate drawing- 
room, and scarcely as wide as a four-post bed.” His crew con- 
sisted of two men, and his companion was a brother embarking 
for his first trip. When fairly started he bursts forth— 

How delightful to be fairly off, well found, well provisioned, well manned. 
I confess I scarcely know anything that approaches so nearly to happiness as 
the feeling one experiences the first day at sea. The sensation of escape is 
delightful: the cares and turmoils of the shore are lulled in the music of the 
breeze; the land with all its dreary, weary pursuits is astern, and the sea is 
ahead—the great glorious sea, with all its adventures, delights, and dangers. 
Our daily life is the poetry of the old masculine Homeric sort. 

He sights Heligoland, and passing through the canal that 
bisects Schleswig Holstein—in spite of pilots running him ashore, 
and the like adventures—he arrives in safety at Kiel. Anxious 
to join the fleet, he hurries on to Copenhagen, where his best 
sailor falls sick, and, with a regret which need excite no wonder, 
he is obliged to supply his place with a native. Being constrained 
to anchor in consequence of a fog, he makes the following re- 
flections, which, he says, “however unwelcome to English ears, 
are, I fear, but too true :”"— 

A German vessel may be known by the beautiful national melodies which 
the crew sing in harmony; a Dutchman, by the clatter of wooden shoes; 
a Frenchman, by vociferous declamation ; a ship that sails from our own 
dear native may be recognised by our nati curses and bad language 
in general. 

Arrived at Slitehamn, in Gothland, he meets Swedish sailors 
and officers, whom he eulogises as strongly as he condemns the 
inefficiency of the gun-boats over which they lionized him. At 
Faré Sound the reverend author—who evinces in many places 
a great susceptibility to female charms—gives the following 


sketch :— 
We returned, and were introduced to the daughters of the principal 


merchant, Miss Emily and Mary Grubb, the roses of Faré Sound, now no 
longer doomed to blush unseen, nor to sing unheard, nor to sleep unserenaded 
—but wherever the British ensign waves and the pennon flies, there the 
likenesses of the fair Emily Mary Grubb are destined to be carried, 
indelibly imprinted on the heart of every middy, mate, or lieutenant who has 
let go his anchor at Faré Sound; and it cannot be denied, that it would be 

to find a gentleman in England who could retail such treacle, cheese, 
candles, and miscellaneous condiments, and at the same time display two such 
charming daughters as those who soothe the green old age of the parent 
Grubb of Faré Sound. 

The scene rapidly shifts; and we find, at one moment, “ the 
little Pet” riding by a hawser astern of the St. Jean d’ Acre, and 
the next she is at Bomarsund. The landing of the French 
troops is highly praised, and the rapidity with which they meet 
an emergency is thus described :— 

No sooner did a boat touch the beach, than the men were ashore and away 
to their respective duties—some chopping fuel, some clearing a road; a 
of carpenters was soon busy running out a pier. In an hour or two water 
had been found, tents pitched, cooking under way, cows pillaged and most 
artistically butchered, a canteen with a small vivandiere in full swing; and a 
little thriving military village was already extemporised and in full vitality. 

The author gives a lively account of the landing of the guns, 
the making of batteries, and other details of the attack; and he 
declares that the fleet were immensely annoyed at all the pre- 
parations, and wished only that they had been allowed to go in 
and do the business clean out of hand. After the capture, his 
description of the Russian prisoners proves that they were a very 
different sort of soldiers from those employed at Sebastopol :— 


A strange sordid crowd of convict-looking wretches in long workhouse- 
* Two Summer Cruises with the Baltic Fleet in 1854-5, —, the ray 
ughes, M 
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drab coats, scrambling and huddling yng in all the attitudes of drunken 
senseless merriment. They tore off their uniform, they stamped on it and 
threw it in heaps; they sang, they laughed, and danced. 


A few pages further on, he says— 


It was strange to see the three nations thus brought together—the English, 
bold, sturdy, and strong, like bulls of Basan, staring and gaping on the foe ; 
the French, small, active, and brisk, like horses of the desert; the Russians (I 
am unwilling to speak slightingly of a vanquished foe, but it is the truth) like 
unclean animals, grunting, wallowing swine. Of course every allowance must 
be made for the humiliation of defeat, and for the fact that they were all more 
or less drunk; nor do I express any opinion about the Russians of Alma or 
Inkerman, for I have not seen them; but these Russians of Bomarsund were 
such as [ have described them. To conclude this disgusting subject, I shall 
only add, that of those who came under the care of our surgeons, almost all 
were covered with vermin; and in sailing through the fleet we could always 
distinguish a ship that had prisoners on board, on passing to leeward, by 
the smell, 


If we bear in mind the above description, and also the frequent 
testimony to their wretched artillery practice (with which the 
volume abounds), we shall have no difficulty in accounting for the 
easy victory which attended the enterprise; while, at the same 
time, the peculiar cleanliness of person, and goodness of the 
clothing, of the prisoners taken in the Crimea, justify the 
conclusion that the troops sent there were picked men. As 
Mr. Hughes also describes all the Russian soldiers he saw as 
having a skin white as a woman’s, but cold and bloodless, eyes 
blue, and singularly soft and placid, &c., it is more than probable 
they were Finns, to whom such a description would correctly 


apply. 

"Waste g witnessed the capture of Bomarsund, and the campaign 
for the year being terminated, ‘‘ Homeward bound!” becomes 
the ery, and ere long “the little Pet” is lying snug at Copen- 
hagen. Thence the author drops down to Elsinore, where he 
spoils Shakspeare’s ‘dreadful summit of the cliff,” and Camp- 
bell’s “ wild and stormy steep,” by observing— 

Tt is a very meck little hillock, not very much higher than Tower-hill, and 
not for a moment to be com in wildness, storminess, or steepness, to 
Greenwich Park. .... Hamlet’s grave is marked by a single stone obelisk, 
evidently of very early date; it is surrounded by tables and chairs, where 
citizens from Copenhagen consume beer and coffee, and defile with their heel- 
taps the sepulchre of a king. 


Sickness broke out on board, in the shape of cholera, which 
seized half the crew (alias Moses, the new man). Mr. Hughes 
was therefore obliged to land him at Friedrichshaven, and to 
launch into the angry waters of the North Sea with but one hand 
besides the griffin brother. They were caught in a tremendous 
gale, and the reverend yachtsman seems to have had a most 
nervous and anxious time of it, having on one occasion been 
‘nineteen hours at the helm, and then only abandoned it when 
it came on to blow such a gale that we were compelled to 
heave-to.” After evincing no small — of pluck and nautical 
skill, “ the little Pet” anchors safely in Lowestoff, and the 
author discovered subsequently that “the Maria schooner, 
which had been our neighbour in Copenhagen roadstead, had 
foundered in the North Sea, and four other vessels had perished 
during our passage on the same voyage.” 

Nothing daunted by the perils of the homeward voyage, we 
find ‘the little Pet” starting on a second cruise in June of the 
present year, and taking the northern, or Skager Rack route, by 
which he had returned the preceding autumn. The fleet was 
lying at — Island when he joined it. It proceeded soon 
after to Sveaborg, the fortifications of which are fully described ; 
but the author cannot have a very correct idea of Sebastopol 
when he says, “ We saw before us a place scarcely inferior in 
strength and resources to Sebastopol.” The excitement previous 
to the bombardment—the doubts whether it would not end in a 
mere demonstration—the various fears and hopes—are very 
graphically narrated ; and when the smell of powder begins, the 
reverend author becomes intensely militant, joining in the 
struggle with all the enthusiasm of adventurous manhood. His 
description of the attack is very clear; and he seems as dis- 
appointed when the fun is over as the Irishman at Donnybrook 
when nobody will tread on the tail of his coat. In revenge for 
his disappointment, he gives us a chapter on “Modern Tactics,” 
from which, while freely expressing the feelings of the various 
individuals in the fleet with whom he mixed, it is satisfactory to 
Jearn that on one point they were unanimous—implicit confidence 
in Admiral Dundas. The author evidently desires some more 
bellicose chief. He writes— 


At present it seems a maxim that no enterprise should be undertaken which 
incurs a chance of loss, or a probability of failure. These principles may be 
well a in commercial eyes, but it is not thus that Cochrane, and Hamil- 
ton, and Willoughby, and Nelson, and Exmouth fought. 


There can be no doubt that the united fleet in the Baltic is 
by far the finest naval array that ever swam the ocean ; and it is 
equally true that, though it has occupied those waters for two 
campaigns, the results produced appear far from adequate to the 
force age ae We do not however, merely on that account, con- 
demn the chiefs in command, since it is quite possible for a naval 
or military force to be very great, yet totally unsuitable to a par- 
ticular description of service. hen we seek for shoulders to 
bear the blame, we must turn to those administrative depart- 
ments at home which have persisted in withholding from our 
admirals the means of warfare specially adapted to the results 
expected from them. 


We fear there can be no doubt of the truth of the author's 


statement that England has fallen grievously in Continental 
influence since the war began. With one-third of the number 
of troops engaged that our gallant allies have sent to the East, 
and with a press which too often echoes the attacks of its cor. 
respondents upon every officer in a position of command, who 
can wonder if we have suffered in the eyes of Europe? The 
yachtsman complains of the great inaccuracy of many of the 
accounts sent — by “Our Own Correspondent.” Soma 
of these he exposes, and kindly suggests that one gentleman 
should take to novel writing as better suited to his inventive 
genius. 

The |. object of the cruise being completed, Mr. Hughes 
returned home vid Stockholm, Gottenberg, &c., respecting 
which places he furnishes some interesting remarks on manners, 
&c. He thus winds up his volume :— 


It is a fine manly life at sea. The severe but not servile toil, like the slave 
in the triumphs of old, reminds us that we are men—men and not 
to be carried about, fed, combed, and cared for by others. At sea our own 
hands, and our own wits, are responsible for our very lives. A blunder in the 
course, or a wrong rope let go, may often be the immediate cause of disaster 
and destruction. All this gives a feeling of self-reliance and independence, 
which compensates for many a wet jacket, and many a weary hour. 
then the delight of the quiet rest in some foreign haven, where the toil and 
danger that are past, give threefold zest to the beauty of the scene; add to 
this, the quaint manners and customs of the genuine—not yet snobbified— 
people with whom one comes in contact by sea and by land, (for a sailor or a 
peasant is not a snob,) the acquaintances and even friendships that one forms 
among simple folk in remote places, the manly and hearty welcome that one 
receives; these and endless other charms belong to a life at sea; but the 
crowning delight of all, and yet a delight ever mingled with fear and chastened 
by sorrow, is the delight of the happy few who can return to an unchanged 
welcome home. 


There is a wholesome tone of virility pervading the volume, 
though it is often far from suggestive of the profession of its 
reverend author. Not that he offends against his cloth, but 
he certainly never suggests it. One of the chief attractions of 
the book is the earnestness with which the most interesting 
are written, showing the heart and soul of the writer: to be in 
the subject; and if there is little that is absolutely new to the 
reader, he will at least find old friends in an agreeable form. 
Several of the sketches are very spirited, and that which faces 
the title-page is in peculiarly good taste. The maps, upon which 
the two cruises are “ pricked off,” do not show equal judgment— 
they rather suggest the idea of the perambulations of a con- 
sumptive spider lately escaped from an ink-bottle. The second 
map has the additional objection of turning its back upon the 
reader when referred to. Seloar would remedy the one defect, 
and transposition the other. The volume, however, upon 
whole, must prove interesting to many, containing as it does 
an epitome of our two naval campaigns in the Baltic—a portion 
of our most recent maritime annals which has hitherto been 
comparatively neglected by contemporary historians. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANK OF LONDON. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Capital, £600,000, 
(late the Hall of Commerce), 
CuarinG-cross Brancu.—No, 460, WEST STRAND, 
Board of Directors, 


Chairman.—Sir Joun Viri1ers Batt, M.P,, 25, Park-lane, 
and Marestield Park, Sussex, 


Vice Chairman—Joun Grirvita Fritn, Esq, (Frith, Sands, and Cv.), 


Austinefriars. 
John Edmund Anderdon, Esq., Devon- | Charles Joyce, Esq. (firm of Charles 
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Thomas Luce, Esq., M.P., Albemarle- 
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TERMS OF BUSINESS. 
Current or drawing accounts are received, and interest allowed on balances. 
Derostt Accounts.—The rate of interest now allowed on deposits at ten days’ 
notice of withdrawal is 5 per cent. on sums of £10 and upwards, 


English and Foreign Agency and every description of Banking Business undertaken, 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED TO CUSTOMERS BY THE BANK OF LONDON. 

Prorrr.—Receiving a fixed rate of interest on their balances, the customers partici- 
pate in the profits without incurring the risk of partnership. 

Securiry.—A capital of £600,000, of which £300,000 is paid up and invested. 

This capital, or any portion thereof, cannot be withdrawn, 

Further security is afforded by four hundred partners, whose liability is not limited 
to the amount of the capital or of their respective shares, 

« Eesutcrrx.—The assets and liabilities of the Bank are published monthly in the 
azette.” 

Auditors to examine the accounts are To ager by the shareholders, 

A full aecount of the position of the , attested by the Auditors, must be pub- 
lished at least once in every year. 

SzcrEcy.— While complete ape as regards the position of the Bank ye 
for, the pecuniary affairs of the customers are protected by declarations of secrecy 
executed by the Directors, Manager, and the officers of every grade, 

(By Order) MATTHEW MARSHALL, Jun., Manager, 


BENJAMIN SCOTT, Secretary. 
Threadneedle-street, Dec, 8, 1858, 
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T. MARTIN’S-HALL.—HANDEL’S MESSIAH will be 
rformed on Wednesday, Dec. 19, under the direction of Mr. Jonn Hutwan. 
Principal vocalists—Madame Clara Novello, Miss Julia Bleaden, Miss Palmer, Mr. 
Lockey, Mr. Thomas, Tickets 1s, and 2s. 6d., stalls 5s., may be had of the music- 
sellers, and at St. Martin’s-hall. Commence at half-past seven o’clock. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A Tutor with the highest References and 

Testimonials, and who receives FOUR PUPILS to prepare for WINCHESTER 

COLLEGE, will have Two Vacancies at Christmas. Early application is requested to 
be made to A. B., care of Messrs. Parker, 445, West Strand. 


ULL’S LIBRARY, 19, HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH 
SQUARE.—This extensive Library contains the best New and Standard Books 
in History, Biography, peg mp Voyages, and Travels, and general literature. 
Subscription One Guinea a year and upwards. Prospectuses, with the terms for both 
Town and Country Subscribers, sent post free, on application. 
Buut, Hrton, anv Co., 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 


EXICAN and SOUTH AMERICAN COMPANY. — The 
TWENTY-FIRST DIVIDEND of Seven Shillings and Sixpence per share on 
the shares of this Company, free of income tax, will be paid on or after the 19th of 
January, between the hours of Eleven and Three. 
Forms for claiming the Dividend may be obtained , | the Shareholders on applica- 
tion at the office. YDE CLARKE, Secretary. 
17, Gracechurch-street, Dee. 12, 1855. 


ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY COMPANY. — At the 
ADJOURNED GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders of this C 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.— Elementary Collections, 

which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 

be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 

Strand, London, Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy 
and Geology, 


Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire 
rt, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


IGESTION AND ITS DERANGEMENTS. By T. K. 


Campers, M.D., Physician to St. Mary’s Hospi d Lecturer edicine 
at St. Mary’s Medical School, 


Joun Cuvecuttt, New Barlington-street. 


On the 20th of December will be published, in crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d- 


HE HEROES 3 oF, Greek Tales for My Children. By Cuartes 
Author of “ Westw: 0!” “Glaucus,” With ustra- 
tions after Drawings by the Author, _ 

Cambridge: and Co. London: Bet and Datpy. 


_ Fourth Edition, 12s, 
RUNDINES Cami, sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus 
Canori, Collegit atque edidit Henricus Davry, M.A, 
London: W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
Cambridge: Dr1Guton, Bex, and Co, 


held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, London, on Friday, the 7th day Hf 
December, 1855 : 
DAVID WADDINGTON, Esq., M.P., in the chair; 
The proceedings of the Half-Yearly Meeting of the 31st of August, and of the 
Adjourned Meeting of the 26th of October, 1855, having been read, 


It was moved by Horton Esq., seconded by Josuva Ciark, Esq., 

That the Report of the Committee of Investigation, appointed on the 31st day of 
August last, to inquire into the affairs of this Company, and which has been distributed 
among the Proprietors, be now taken as read, and be received and adopted, and en- 
tered on the proceedings of the Meeting of this day, 


Upon which an amendment was moved by Danrgt Macravrrn, Esq., and seconded 
by Ricnarp Sep@wick, Esq., 


That the Report of the Committee be now received, and that this Meeting be ad- 
ed to Friday, the 4th of January, 1856, at 1 o’clock p.m. 
The amendment and the original motion having been put, the original motion was 
declared to be carried. 


Joun Knyiqut, Esq., demanded a poll. 


Upon which the Chairman declared that the poll would commence half an hour 
after the close of this Meeting, and continue till 6 o’clock in the evening, and would 
be continued from day to day up to the same hour, and would finally close at 4 o’clock 
on Friday, the 14th inst,, when the number of votes would be declared, 

Thomas Sherwood, Esq., and Joseph Box, Esq., were appointed scrutineers. 

It was moved by CuartEs Horton Esq., seconded by Josern Jacons, Esq., 
and carried ; 

That the continued sacrifice of the interest of the Eastern Counties Railway Com- 
parny by Mr, Waddington, during the time that he has held the office of Chairman of 
the Board, disentitles him to the further confidence of the Shareholders, and that he 
be no longer the Chairman of the Board of Directors of this Company. 

That his pay as Chairman cease and be determined from this day, and that he be 
requested to resign his seat at the Board. 


It was moved by J. S, Barwes, Esq., seconded by Cuarntes Horton Putter, Esq., 
and carried; 

That an inventory and valuation of the assets and liabilities of the Company in every 
Yespect be forthwit a by, or under the direction of, the Committee appointed 
at the last Meeting of the Shareholders, and published ; and that a further account be 

ed by the same Committee, showing the amount of moneys mi lied and 


MR. RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUMES, 
Early in January will appear 
HE THIRD VOLUME OF MODERN PAINTERS. By Jonny 
Rvskry, M.A., Author of “ Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
&e., vith Iibustrations on Bteel, from drawings by the Author, 
abd e Fourth Volume wi published in February, and the Fifth concluding 
Volume in the course of the year. = 
London; Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


THE LOG OF THE PET, 

Just Published, in One Volume Post 8vo, with Views and Chart. Price 10s, 6d., cloth, 
WO SUMMER CRUISES WiTH THE BALTIC FLEET 
18545: | the the Pet, 

“This charming Volume discloses a variety of particulars respec’ the ten 
in the Baltic, which will, probably for the first time, reach the public ear this 
source, It is a book that will delight every reader.”—Morning Advertiser, 

“The stamp of veracity is on every sentence of this book—not only the intention to 
ae Se truth, and nothing but the truth, but the capacity of facts and 

tad 


ip 
“A most amusing and interesting narrative; pleasant, natural, and 
cheerful and lively tone.” — Weekly Despatch, 
“A smart, lively, interesting book.”— ’ 
London: Sarrx, Expsr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
Just Published. Price 6s., cloth, 


ILBERT MASSENGER. By Hotme Ler, Author of “ Thorney 


“The writings of this author are remarkable, not only for skill in the construction 
a ut unexay truth of feeling, and fect naturalness. 
e subject of “Gilbert Massenger ‘painful, but handled with singular y 

* The whole tone of the thy ; the sentiments are just and righ’ 
feelings always beautiful, gentle, and true; the delineation Fat = = 
the style is fresh, flowing, and correct.” — Economist, 

“A condensed and powerfully written story.”—Atheneum, 

“A work of remarkable skill and power.”—Spectator, 

“The story enthrals and edifies the reader.” —Globe, 

London; Surra, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


debts contracted by the Directors contrary to powers or terms of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to the Eastern Counties Railway Company, or any of them, and such 
accounts be forwarded to each Shareholder, That the opinion of the Attorney and So- 
licitor-General be taken under the direction of the same Committee as to whether the 
Directors, who have sanctioned or been parties to such misapplication, are personally 
responsible to the Shareholders, and if so, the proper and best means to be adopted to 
compel such Directors to account for and repay the moneys so misapplied. 


It was moved by Horton Putxey, Esq., seconded by Van pk WaLL 
Jsq., and carried ; 

That the Committee of Investigation, consisting of Horatio Love, Esq., Edwaid 
Ball, Esq., M.P., Thomas penny Esq., J. T. Norris, Esq., Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq., Hy. 
Soper, Esq., be, and they are hereby appointed to continue their labours until the 
Half-yearly Meeting in February next. 

That the said Committee be authorised and empowered to confer with the Board of 
Directors, and to make such suggestions and recommendations from time to time as 
they may think necessary, either as to present or future contracts, Bills in Parliament, 
the appointment of, the continuance of, or engagements with officers, or in any other 
and all matters affecting the administration of the Company’s affairs or the interests 
of the shareholders, 

That for such pw the Committee be authorised to employ such clerks, or to 
obtain such other assistance, as they may require, and to call for all books, documents, 
papers, and persons under the management or control of the present Executive of this 

mpany, and that the Committee be requested _to report their proceedings to the share- 
holders as soon as they are in a position to do so, and that no order of Mr, Wadding- 
ton’s be attended to from the present time. 


It was moved by Ropert ALEXANDER Gray, Esq., seconded by Ropzrt DawBary, 
Esq., and carried; 
That those Directors of the Company who, by the evidence adduced before the Com- 
mittee, are proved not to have watched over the interests of the shareholders in the 
discharge of their duties, be, and they are hereby requested to resign their seats at the 


It was moved by Horatio Love, by Rosset Dawzaky, Esq. 
and ¢ ; 

That this Meeting cannot refrain from expressing the high estimate in which th 
hold the services of Mr. Bruce as a Director of this Company, and that Mr. Broadbent 
Mr. Margrave, and Mr. Simpson also deserve the thanks of the Meeting, for the 
bay de services they have rendered to the shareholders in assisting the Committee in 

urs, 


The demand of which John Knight, Esq., made for a poll was withdrawn by him, 
and such withdrawal having been submitted to the Meeting, the same was agreed to 


unanimously, 
DAVID WADDINGTON, Chairman, 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Station, December 7, 1855. 


(ADVERTISEMENT. 


EASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Srr,—I am directed to state, for the information of the public, that the Executive 
Officers of this Company continue to carry on the working management of this rail- 
way with the same efficiency as heretofore, and that the Board being still legally con- 
stituted, some of its members attend daily for the direction of the Company’s affairs, 

The arrangements for the safe and regular conveyance of passengers and goods 


Temain unchanged. 
I am, sir, your obedient ao 
Secretary’s Office, Bishopsgate J, B,O Secretary, 
Dec, 10, 1855, 


DECLARATION OF PROFITS, 
LIFE POLICY COMPANY. 
Chairman.—LORD VISCOUNT TORRINGTON, 
The next Division of Profits will be made in June, 1856; and th 
before the 31st of December, 1855, will participate one year earlier aon 2 
after that date. A reduction of twenty-five per cent, has been made on the premiums 


of all Policies of five years’ 
Lombard-street, London. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 
Established 1803, 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING—ALL PAID UP AND INVESTED IN 1806, 
Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 
LOBE INSURANCE. Fire: Life: ities : ersions 
J. W. Esq., M.P., F.R.S.—Chairman, 
Fow er Newsam, Esq.—Deputy-Chairman, 
Carr Guiry, Esq., M.P.—Treasurer. 


Life Insurances (granted from Fifty to Ten Thousand Pounds) at Rates particularly 
favourable to the Younger and Middle ods of Life. 


No charge for Stamp Duties on Life Policies, Every class of Insurance 
transacted, Medical 


ith Life Tables 

uses, wil on V: be 

any of the Agents, plans, may be had at the Offices, and of 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


NGLISH AND SCOTTIS 
E CIATION, 12, WATERLOO a ASSURANCE ASSO- 


EstaBLisHED IN CaritaL, ONE 


Trustees, 

The Hon. Lord Wood, one of the Ju Mr. yy Merewether, Clerk 

oe in Scotland aa ity of London, sal 
Hon. Lor: nholme, one of the Jui ithony M of Dollerie, 

of the Court of Session in William. 


The Right Hon. James A. Stuart Wortley, | Edward Kent Karslake, 
M.P.. Recorder of the City of London.” 


Directors in London, 

W. J. Alexander, Esq., Q.C. Frederick J Fuller, 
Sir Robert W. C. Brownrigg, Bart, James M'Mahon, Esq. 

enry C. Chilton, Esq. William Henry S) pard, 
Thomas 9 Finnis, Aldermen. Charles §. Whitmore, 
John Fisher, Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 

Audito: 
R. Du Pré Alexander, Esq. W. Saltwell, Regent-strect. 
C. Hopkinson, Esq., 3, Regent-street, | W. J. Tayler, Stone-buildings, 
Lincoln’s-inn, 


LONDON. Physicians, EDINBURGH. 
B.G.Babington,M.D.,F.R.S,,George-street, | Dr, Adam Hunter, 18, Abercromby-place, 
Hanover-square. 
Surgeon,—Charles Waite, -, 8, Old Burlington-street. 
Bankere.—Messts. Coutts and Co, 69, The Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
Actuary,—J. Hill Williams, Esq. 


This Association undertakes:—Every description of Assurance Risk contingent 

prehensive and Liberal System of Loan (in connexion Assurance, 
undoubted Personal and other Security, 
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at Published, Vols, I. and £1 18s, 


OMMENTARIES UPON INTE RNATIONAL LAW. By 
Ronert M_P., of the College of Advocates, and of the Middle 
‘Temple, author of “The Law of Domicil.’ [ Vol. IIL. In the Press. 
London: Wittram G, Benntne and Co., Law Booksellers, 43, Fleet-street. 


Just published, in Two Large Volumes, 8vo, handsomely printed, and bound 
in cloth, with Portraits, price 30s 


HE LIFE AND WOKKS OF GOETHE, with Sketches of his 
Age and Contemporaries. (From published d sources.) By 
G. H. Lewes, Author of the “ Biographical History ‘of yphy,” 
“ Goethe's heart, which few knew, was as great as his intellect, which all knew,.”— 
Ji un Stillin 
r. Lowes has written a work of art, and not thrown before the public a quarry of 
raw material, . Athorough study of his subject, a careful preparation extended 
through many years, and trained skill in ————- have enabled Mr. Lewes to convey 
a lively representation of the man Goethe as he lived, of the society of which he was 
the centre, of the general characteristics of the time, and to blend with all this am - 
analytical ‘criticism on his principal writings, and intelligent discussion of the 
ciples on which poetry and prose fiction should be composed. - Goethe is 
shown to have possessed one of the noblest and sweetest natures ever given to erring 
man, and to have lived as ever in the eyes of the Great Taskmaker, who had given him 
his talents, and was by that gift calling him to discharge great duties,” ”— Spectator. 
“A more faithful and life-like biography than this we have rarely read,”—Literary 


Gazette, 
London: Davip Nutt, 270, Strand. 


WORKS PUBLISHED ‘BY T. HATCHARD. 


SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
In Ato, beautifully printed, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt cdges, price £1 11s, 6d.; 
morocco, £2 8s.; in morocco, by Hayday, £2 12s 


N ILLUSTRATED EDITION of TUPPER’S. PROVERBIAL 


PHIL The Designs by 
Fred. R. AURA, James Godwin, 
John Tenniel. William Harvey. 
Edward H. Corbould. J.C, Horsley. 
George Dodgson, William Linton Leitch, 
Edward Duncan, Joseph Severn, 
Birket Foster. Walter Severn, 


THE ORNAMENTAL INITIALS AND VIGNETTES BY HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS, 


Nearly ready, One Volume, Feap. price 5s. cloth, 


PATERFAMILIAS’S DIARY OF EVERYBODY'S TOUR. 
Belgium and the Rhine, Munich, Switzerland, Milan, Geneva, and 


THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. 
Vol. I. THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM. By the Rev. 
Asuron Oxenpen, Rector of Pluckley, Kent. 18mo, sewed, 1s. ; or cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Vol. Il. THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
Third Edition. 18mo, cloth, 1s, 4d, 
Vol. Ill. A PLAIN HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Second Edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s, 4d, 


. Vol. IV. FERVENT PRAYER. 18mo, sewed, 1s., or cloth, 
8. Od, 


Vol. V. GOD'S MESSAGE TO THE POOR. Being Eleven 
Plain Sermons preached in Pluckley Church. Second Edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s, 


Vol. VI. THE STORY OF RUTH. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


JUVENILE BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 


THE GERMAN TREE: a Moral for the Young. By the Rev. 
Harcuagp, M.A., Rector of Havant, Handsomely printed, square 12mo, 
price 


EARLSWOOD; a Tale for all Time. By Cuartorre ANLEY, 
Author of “ Miriam,” he, Fcap., cloth, 7s, 6d. 


By the same Author, 
INELUERCE. A Moral Tale for Young People, Fourth Edition, 
‘cap., cloth, 6s 


MIRIAM; or, the Power of Truth. A Jewish Tale. Eleventh 
Edition, Feap., Cloth, 6s 


LEILA AT HOME; a Continuation of “Leila in England.” 
By Ann Fuasgr Feap., 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


By the same Author. 
LEILA IN ENGLAND; a Continuation of “ Leila; or, the 
Island.” Feap., cloth, 6s, 
MARY AND FLORENCE; or, Grave and Gay. Feap., 
cloth, 5s, 


MARY AND FLORENCE ~ SIXTEEN. Fcap., cloth, 6s. 


NODES OF OLD, ENGLAND, 
By the same, 
TALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE; soy Sie 
of Wallace, Bruce, the Black Prince, Joan of Arc, Richard 
Charles Stewart, and Napoleon Buonaparte. Fcap., cloth, 5s, 


% 
HOLIDAYS AT LYNMERE;; or Conversations on the Miracles 
of our Lord. By A Lavy. Edited by "the Rev. F, Mackxenziz, 
Fellow of Caius , Cambridge, 18mo, cloth, 3s, 


THE TWIN PUPILS; or, "Benticn at Home. 
addressed to the Young, By Ann "T. Guay, 12mo, price 7s, 6d, 
VIL. 


CHILLON; or, Protestants in the Sixteenth Century. An 
Historical Tale. JANE Two post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 
“ A book of considerable ability.” British Quarterly Review. 


CONSISTENCY. By Exizanetu. Sixth Edition, 


18mo, 2s. 


CHRISTMAS IMPROVEMENT; or, Hunting Mrs. P. A Tale 
Founded on Facts. Intended as a Christmas-box for those who wish to begin the 
New Year without her, ‘Third Edition, 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

LONDON: T, HATCHARD, 187, PICCADILLY; 
And of any Bookseellor, 


A Tale 


Books for Presents 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


The Christmas Tree, and other Tales. 
Adapted from the German, By Frances Kempxz, With Frontispiece. Gilt 
edges, 4s, 6d, 


History of Birds. 


By Bishop Stantex. 3s, 6d, 


Friends in Council. 
Two Volumes, 9s, 


Days and Hours. 


By Freprericx Tennyson, 63, 
The Angel in the House. 6s. 
Thomson’s Poems, with Biography and Notes. 


By Rozert Bett, Two Volumes, 5s, 


Cowper’s Poems, with Biography and Notes. 


By Rozert Bett, Three Volumes, 7s, 6d, 


Dorothy. <A Tale. 
The Heir of Redelyffe. 6s. 


Heartsease. 
By the same Author. 63, 


The Little Duke. 


By the same Author, With Illustrations by J, B. 3s, 6d, 


The Lances of Lynwood. 


By the same Author, With Illustrations, by J. B, 6s. 


Gwen; or, The Cousins. 
ATale, By A.M. Gooprica. Two Volumes, 9s, 


Hypatia; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 


By the Rev. C, Kinastzy, Two Volumes, 18s, 


Clara Morison, 
A Tale of South Australia during the Gold Fever, ‘Two Volumes, 95, 


Light and Shade; or, the Young Artist. 


By Anna Harriett Drury. 6s, 


Friends and Fortune. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 6s, 


The Youth and Womanhood of Helen Tyrrell. 


By the Author of “ Brampton Rectory.” 63, 
Brampton Rectory. 8s. Gd. 


Compton Merivale. 
By the same Author, 83. 6d, 


The Cardinal Virtues. 


By Two Volumes, 7s, 


Yeast: A Problem. 


By the Rev. C. Kiya@strx. 58, 


The Merchant and the Friar. 


By Sir Pataravs. 3s, 


Tales and Stories from History. 


By AGNxs 5s, 


Conversations of a Father with his Children. 
3s, 6d, 


Gallus; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of 


Augustus, From the German of Becxzr, 12s, 


Charicles: Illustrations of the Private Life of 


the Ancient Greeks, From the GermapofBucxer, 98, 
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This day is published, 8vo, 834 6 0 ym, price £1 11s, 6d, a Second 
ition 
GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, and 
Manual of Comparative Anatomy. By Tuomas Rymgr Jones, F.RS., 
essor of Comparative Anatomy in King’s College, London; late Fullerian Professor 
of Physiology to the Royal Institution of Great Britain, &c. ke. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, 8vo, price 12s. 6d., Vol. L, containing the Order Accipitres, 
RNIT HOLOGICAL SYN ONYMS. By the late Huen Epwin 
O M.A., F.RS,, &e. by Mrs, Huen Epwin 
and Sir WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart., F.RS &e. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, feap 8vo, price 5s, 6d, 
HANDBOOK TO THE MARINE AQUARIUM; containing 
Practical Instructions for Constructing, Stocking, and Maintaining a Tank, and 
ir Collecting Plants and Animals. By P. H. Goss, A.L.S. 
Joun Van Vooxst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
LASGOW UNIVERSITY CLASSICS. 
VIRGILII OPERA. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 3d. 
BRYCES NOTES to Eneid I. to VI. Feap. 8vo, 2s 
HORATII OPERA. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 9d. 
London and Glasgow: Grrrrry and Co, 


In One large Volume, (850 Pages), crown Svo, 10s, 6d., emblematical cloth binding, 
BRITISH EMPIRE, Biographical, Geographical, and 


Jamieson D.D., 
Charles Knight, Esq. 
James M‘Conechy, Esq. 
James Manson, Esq. 


Sir Archibald WY D.C.L. 
W. Baird, 


David Brews ster, “RS, 
James Bryce, F.G.S. 


John Hill Burton, Esq. Samuel Neil, Esq. 
Professor Creasy, M.A. Professor Nichol, LL.D. 
Thomas E. Rich, Es 


Sq. 
Professor Spalding, A. . 
R. D. Thomson, M.D., 
R. N. Wornum, Esq. 


Professor Eadie, D.D., LL.D, 
Professor F.RS. E. 
James Hedderwick, Esq. 
J, A. Heraud, Esq. 
With Introductory Sketch yA S. Creasy, M.A., Professor of History in the 
niversity of London, 
Map, Vignette, and numerous Illustrations. 

This very lete C jum contains,—A Sketch of our English Nation, What 
we Were and What we are—A Synopsis of British History from the earliest times to 
the present day—A Dictionary of Remarkable Events connected with Great Britain— 
A Dictionary of British Biography—and a Geographical Dictionary of Great Britain 
its Colonies, and Dependencies. 

London and Glasgow: Ricwarp Grrrrry and Co. 


MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Just Ready, Medium 8vo, handsomely bound bevilled boards, £1 1s. ; 
or in morocco, £1 11s. 6d 


ABBATH BELLS CH IMED BY THE POETS. Illustrated 
with Sixteen Drawings by Brexet Fosrsr, printed in Colours, and numerous 
Coloured Initial Letters. 
“ Sundays observe! think when the bells do chime 
Angels’ Music.”—Grorce HEerpert. 

“ We anticipate for ‘Sabbath Bells’ an extensive and enduring popularity, It is a 
book to place on the library shelf, when newer works crowd it from the table, as it 
never can be opened without pleasure by persons who can appreciate the beauty of 
devotional poetry and the charm of thoroughly rural scenery.” —Press. 


On the 1st of eae 1856, will be published No. L.,, price 1s., 
to be continued Monthly, of 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE, conducted by 
Members of the two Universities. 

It will consist of Articles on Current History, Politics, and Social Satie, 
Essays, Reviews, and Miscellaneous Papers in Literature, Art, and Science; together 
with Original Tales and Poems, 


On the 1st January, 1956, to be completed in Ten Monthly Volumes of 540 pages, 
Feap. 8vo, price 6s. each, Volume I. of 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE ; 
The Text completely Revised, with Notes, and various Readings. SAMUEL 
Wertxr Stneer, F.S.A. The Life of the Poet, and a Critical Essay on each Play, by 
Warxiss Luoyp, M.R.S.L. 

This edition was originally announced by the late Mr. Pickering: it is printed at the 
Chiswick Press, in the same size and style as the Aldine Poets, issued by him, and will 
be found worthy to rank with his mest tasteful productions. 

The first volume will contain a Portrait of Shakspeare; and each title-page will be 
illustrated with a Vignette, drawn by StorHarp and engraved by Tompson, not 
before published. 


In a few days, in Ten Volumes, Crown 8vo, uniform with Mr, Prckgrme’s Crown 8vo’ 
Classics, price £4 10s, 
THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
But a limited number of copies is printed in this size, from Mr. Stvegrr’s revised 
text, with all the Notes and ys, and forms a handsome Library Edition, 


NEW PRIZE BOOK. 


QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS, the Text, with Fifty Ilus- 
— from the Antique, drawn by T. D. Scorr, and engraved on Wood. Feap 8vo, 
ice 5s, 
. “A remarkably pretty little edition of the works of Q. Horatius Flaccus is before 
us, quite a specimen of paper and printing. The illustrations are from ancient sources, 
and are (many of them) exquisite wood-cuts.”—Guardian, 


BY THE LATE MRS. WOODROCFFE, 
SHADES OF CHARACTER ; or, the Infant Pilgrim. Seventh 
Edition. Two Volumes, 12mo, cloth. 1 [Wow ready. 


THE HISTORY OF MICHAEL KEMP, the » Happy Farmer's 
A Tale of Rustic Life. Seventh Edition. 12mo, cloth, 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE; or, Michael ra Married Man. 
New Edition. 12mo, 6s 


wate FIRST PRAYER. In Verse. New Edition. 12mo, 


“COTTAGE DIALOGUES ; or, Characters and Scenes in Rural 
Life, New Edition, [In the Press, 


In a few 
CLAUDE DE VESCTI: a Tale. In Two Volumes, Feap. 8vo. 


Just ready, in Imperial 16mo, wit Four 7 a handsomely bound in cloth, 
t edges, price 5s. 
THE PRINCESS ILSE: a Legend, translated from the German. 
By Lapy Maxws 


WaLLAcg, 
BELL AND DALDY, 186 FLEET-STREET, 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


IEUT.-COLONEL HAMLEY’S STORY OF THE CAM- 
PAIGN OF SEBASTOPOL, 8vo, With coloured [lustrations, drawn in Camp, 
by the Author. 21s, 


MR. OLIPHANT’S MINNESOTA AND THE FAR WEST. 
8vo. With Illustrations, 12s, 6d, 


JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS. 4to. (Re- 
uced from the Edition in Imp. Folio.) — bound morocco, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. Edited d by 
.A.S, Eighteen beautifully coloured Plates, Imp. 4to, Half-bound 


MRS. HEMANS’ POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One 
Volume Imp, 8vo, With Portrait, 21s, 


MRS. HEMANS’ POETICAL | WORKS. With Memorr by her 
Sister. Seven Volumes, Feap. 35s. Another Edition, in Six Volumes. Small 8vo. 
Price 24s. cloth, gilt. The following are sold separately, each complete in One 
Volume, price 4s. cloth, gilt Sanct 3—Records of Woman ;— 
Vespers of Palermo; ;—Scenes and Hymns of Life Tales and and Historic Scenes ; 
Songs of the Atfections, 


THE COURSE OF TIME. a. Porm, in Ten Books. By 
Rosert A.M. Twenty-first Edition, Feap, 7s, 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF D. MOIR (Detra). 
a Portrait and Memoir. Two Volumes, 


With 


SCHILLER’S POEMS AND ‘BALL ADS. 


Tranelated by Sir 
Butwee Lrrron, Bart. A New Edition, In 


One Volume, 


PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH 
CAVALIERS, AND OTHER POEMS, 8th Edition, Feap, 7s. 6d. 


BON GAULTIER'SS BOOK OF BALLADS. Illustrated by 
Leeca, and Crowguitt, Cloth 8s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S NOCTES AMBROSIANZE. Vols I. 
and II., 6s. each, To be completed in 


FIRMILIAN; or, The Student of Badajoz. 
Tragedy. By T, Percy Jonzs. Feap. — 


THE CAXTONS. By Sir E. — Lyrrtoy, Bart. Complete 
in One Volume, Post 8vo, legibly we — 8. 


MY NOVEL. By Sir E. BULWER Lytton, Bart. Two 
Volumes, Post 8vo, legibly printed. Price 21s, 


WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, Five Volumes. 
Crown 8vo, price 24s. Or separately—viz., Diary of a Ph 5s. 6d.; Ten 
a-year, Two Volumes, 9s.; Now and Then, &c., 4s, 6d.; 


LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD.. By Lieut-Col. Hater. Two 
Volumes, Post 8vo, with Thirteen Illustrations by the Author, Price 21s, 


A Spasmodie 


ZAIDEE: a Romance. By Mrs. OxtrrHant. Three Volumes, 
post 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


ae STEWART. A True Story. Second Edition. Feap. 8yo, 
” ood QUIET HEART. By the Author of “ Katie Stewart.” 


Post Svo, 10s. 
THE MOTHER’S LEGACY TO HER UNBORNE CHILDE. 
By Mrs. Evtzaneta Jocetine. Edited, from the Edition of 1625, by the Rev. Prin- 
cipal 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS., By Mrs. Sourney. 
Feap. 8vo, price 7s, 6d, 


ARCHIBALD ) ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE. From 
with Portraits, ‘£10 10s, Crown sr 3) volumes, 


ATLAS illustrative of the “ HISTORY of EUROPE, from Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo,” containing 109 Maps 
and Plans of Countries, Sieges, Battles, and Sea-Fights. Constructed by A. Kgrrm 
Jounston, F.R.S.E., Author of the “ ae Atlas,” &c, Demy quarto, £3 3s, 


MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the the QUEENS of SCOTLAND. 
Vols, I. to V. inclusive, with Portraits . orical Vignettes, price 


THE BOOK OF THE FARM. “B HENRY RY STEPHENS, F. R.B.E. E. 
Eighth Thousand. Two Volumes, Royal 8vo, ilustrated with 600 Engravings, 
bound, Price £3. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN, Cartes M‘Intosn. 
(Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty.) al 8vo, Embellished 
with 1353 Engravi Price £4 7s, 6a. Each Ben is sold separately, viz. :-— 
Vol. L., Architectu and Ornamental Gardening, 
£2 108.—Vol. IL, Practical Gardening, pp. 876, 280 PA Lay price £1 17s, 6d, 

XXVIIT. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CH EMISTRY oF F COMMON LIFE. 
Two Volumes Crown 8vo, with numerous [Jlustrations, 1 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. Uniform i in 
Size and and Shadows of Scottish Life, 


WILLIAM SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


| 
| 
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GENERAL LIST OF NEW WORKS, 
NEW EDITIONS, AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ARAGO'S POPULAR ASTRO- 
NOMY. ‘Translated W. Suxta and 
BR. Geant, M.A. Vol, 

ARAGO’S ‘METEOROLOGICAL 
ESSAYS, with Introduction by Baron Humpoxpr, 
Translated under the superintendence of Col, Sauixa, 
R.A, 8v0, 188, 


Lord BROUGHAM and Mr. E. J. 
ROUTH’S ANALYTICAL VIEW OF NEWTON’S 
“PRINCIPIA.” 8vo, 14s. 


3. 
DE LA RIVES TREATISE on 
ELECTRICITY in THEORY and PRACTICE, Vol. L, 
8vo, 188, (Vol, IL. nearly ready. 


4. 

The PHASIS of MATTER ; Being 
an Outline of the Discoveries and Applications of 
Modern Chemistry. By T. Kemp, M.D, ith 
148 Woodcuts, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s, 


5. 
The CORRELATION of PHY- 
SICAL FORCES. By W. R. Groves, Q.C., M.A., F.R.S, 
Third Edition; with Notes and References, 8vo, 73. 


6. 
BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART, revised and 
corrected, 8vo, with Woodcuts, 60s 


7. 
Dr. URES DICTIONARY of 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES, enlarged and 
mostly re-written, With 1600 Woodcuts, 2 vols, 8vo, 60s, 


8. 

THE ARTISAN CLUB'S TREA- 
TISE on the STEAM ENGINE, thoroughly revised, 
by J. Bougng, C.E, Plates and Woodcuts, to, 
278. 


9. 
CHEVREUL On the HARMONY 


and CONTRAST of COLOURS, Translated by 
C, Crown 8yo, 10s, 6d, 


10. 
GWILTS ENCYCLOPADDIA of 
ARCHITECTURE, corrected, with Supplement, and 
1000 Woodcuts, 8vo, 42s. 


ll. 
MCULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL, STATISTICAL, & HISTORICAL DICTIONARY 
of the WORLD, with 6 Maps, 2 vols, 8vo, 63s. 


12, 
Mr. KEITH JOHNSTON’S DIC- 
TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, forming a complete GENE- 
RAL GAZETTEER of the WORLD, 8vo, 36s, 


3. 
Miss ACTON’S MODERN COOK- 


ERY, revised and much enlarged, Plates and Wood- 
cuts, 73, 6d 


14, 

Dr. BULL’S HINTS TO 
MOTHERS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 
in PREGNANCY and the LYING-IN-ROOM,  Feap., 
8vo, 5a. 


15. 
Mr. KESTEVEN’S MANUAL of 
ee PRACTICE of MEDICINE, Square 
post 8vo, 7s. 


16. 
MAUNDERS TREASURY of 
revised, corrected, and enlarged. 


MAUNDER’S SCHENTIFIC "LITE. 
RARY TREASURY, or Popular portable Encyclo 
Feap. 8ve, 103, 


MAUNDER'’S "BIOGRAPHICAL 


TREASURY, comprising above 12,000 Memoirs, Ninth 
ONDER S Fea) 


ER'S HISTORICAL 'TREA- 
SURY: Outlines of General History; and a 
History of every Nation, Fcap, 8vo, 10s, 


18. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular Dictionary of Ani- 
mated Nature, With 900 Woodcuts. Feap, 8vo, 10s, 


19. 
Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS OF 
ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


20, 
WEBSTER and PARKES'S ENCY- 


CLOPZEDIA of DOMESTIC ECONOMY, With nearly 
1000 Woodcuts, 8vo, 50s, 


21, 
YOUATTS WORK ON THE 


HORSE. New Edition, with beautiful Woodcuts, 
8vo, 108, (Messrs. Longman and Co, "s Edition should be 
ordered.) 


BLAINE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
RURAL SPORTS, revised by Harry Erun- 
Mr, A,Grauam, 8vo, Woodcuts, 50s 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES IT. By the Right Hon, Txos, 
Baninaton Macavtay, M.P, Vols, III. and 1V. 8vo, 
36s, ‘to in Monday nest, 

By the same Author, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of 
JAMES II, Tenth Edition. Vols. 1. and IL, 8vo, 32s, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
1. Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
2. Complete in One Volume, 21s.; calf, 30s. 
3. New Edition, 3 vols, feap. 8vo, 21s, 
4. People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 16mo, 4s, 6d.; 
10s, 6d,—Also, illustrated by G 
morocco, 42s, 


SPEECHES, corrected by Himself. 8vo, 12s, 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS, a in One Volume, price 
21s.; calf, by Hayday, 30s .— Also, in 3 vols, fcap, 8vo, 21s, 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS, 


1. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 36s. 
2. Complete in One Volume, 21s, ; calf, 30s, 
. New Edition, 3 vols. feap. 8vo, "als, 


Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S ELEMENTARY 
SKETCHES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Feap, 8vo, 7s. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. With a 
Selection from his Letters. Fourth Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 


Mr. HENRY ROGERS’S ESSAYS se- 
lected from Contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
3 vols, feap. 8vo, 21s, 


The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Religious 
SCEPTIC, Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 


DEFENCE of the ECLIPSE of FAITH, 5s, 6d, 


The Right Hon.Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S 
ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY, Third 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


Sir JAMES STEPHEN’S LECTURES on the HIS- 
TORY of FRANCE, Second Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s- 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of THOMAS MOORE, Edited by the 
Right Hon, Lord Joun Russet, M.P. 8 vols. post 8vo, 
£4 4s, (Vols, VIL. and VIII, in, January. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


. Crown 8vo, Ruby type, 12s. 6d.; morocco, 21s, 
z Medium 8vo, Portrait and Vignette, 21s.; mor., 42s, 
3. In 10 vols, feap. 8vo, Portrait and 19 Plates, 358, 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 


1, Edition, 13 Plates, 21s,; mo- 


2. D. Maclise, R.A., 31s, 6d.; mo- 
rocco, 52s, 6d. 
3. In 16mo, with Vignette, 5s.; morocco, 12s, 6d, 
4, Diamond Edition, Portrait, Gd, 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, 


Edition, 13 Plates, 15s.; morocco, 


2. with Vignette, 5s.; morocco, 12s, 6d, 
3. Diamond Edition, Frontispiece, 2s, 6d, 


MOORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS, 
16mo, Vignette, 5s,; morocco, by Hayday, 12s. 6d. 


SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, 
complete in One Volume, with Portrait and Vignette, 
21s,; morocco, by Hayday, 42,—Or in 10 vols, with Por- 
trait and 19 Plates, 35s. 


BOWDLER’SFAMILY SHAKSPEARE, 
with 36 fine Wood Engravings. Complete in 1 vol, 21s.; 
or in 6 pocket volumes, price 30s, 


JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. In one Volume, with Portrait and Vignette, 
10s, 6d. ; morocco, 21s,—Or in 4 vols. Feap. 8vo, 14s. 


HOLLAND and EVERETT’S MEMOIRS of JAMES 
MONTGOMERY, Vols 1. to 1V. price 10s, 6d. each, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, Plates, Woodcuts, &c. 
2 vols, 4to, 48s, 


Chevalier BUNSEN On CHRISTIANITY 
and MANKIND, their BEGINNINGS and PROSPECTS, 
7 vols, 8vo, £5 5s.—Or separately, 

HIPPOLYTUS and his AGE, 2 vols. 30s, 

PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY APPLIED, 2 vols, 33s, 
ANALECTA ANTE-NICENA, 3 vols, 42s, 


Chevalier BUNSEN On EGYPT’S 
PLACE in UNIVERSAL HISTORY, translated by 
C. H. M.A. Vol. 1, 8vo, 28s.; Vol. I, 30s. 


morocco, 
. Scharf, feap. Ato, 21s. ; 


JOURNAL kept during the RUS- 


SIAN WAR, from the DEPARTURE of the ENGLISH 
ARMY to the FALL of SEBASTOPOL, By Mrs, 
Henry Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


2. 

The PAST CAMPAIGN, from the 
DEPARTURE of LORD RAGLAN to the REDUCTION 
of SEBASTOPOL. By N. A. Woops, late Special Corre- 
spondent of the Morning Herald, 2 vols, post 8vo, 2is, 


RUSSIA, its — and REVOLUTIONS, 
TRAGEDIES, and PROGRESS, i. Rev. T. 
M.A,, F.R.G.S, Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
CRIMEA, it its and 

y the M.A,, F.R.G.S, 
Post 8vo, with 3 10s. 6d. 

The BALTIC, its Gares, SHores, and 
Crrtzs: With a Notice of the White Sea, By the Rev, 
M.A,, F.R.G.S. Post 8vo, Map, 10s, 6d. 


4, 
Madame IDA PFEIFFER’S 
LADY’S SECOND JOURNEY round the WORLD, 2 
vols, post 8vo, 21s, 


5. 
EASTERN EXPERIENCES col- 
lected during WINTER'S TOUR in EGYPT and the 


HOLY LAND, By Apa Srermvmerz Kenn 
8vo, 10s, 6d, 


ABD, 
8. 
A CRUISE among the FEROE 
ISLANDSin the Summer of 1854in the YACHT MARIA, 
Second Edition, coloured Plates, Royal 8vo, 21s, 


7. 
Mr.8.W. BAKER'S EIGHT YEARS’ 


WANDERINGS in CEYLON, With coloured Plates, 
8vo, 15s. 


8. 
Lieut. BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE 


to MEDINA and MECCA, Vols. I. and II., MEDINA, 
8vo, with coloured Plates, 28s. 
*,* Vol, III, MECCA, will be published in January. 


The DEAD SEA. a new ROUTE to 
By Captain W. BN. PES. Maps, 


The Abbé HUC'S Work on. the 
CHINESE EMPIRE. Second Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 24s, 


11. 


Mr. C. R. WELD’S VACATION 
TOUR in the UNITED STATES and CANADA, 10s, 6d. 


12, 

Mr. FRANK MARRYAT’S 
MOUNTAINS and MOLEHILLS, or RECOLLECTIONS 
of his CALIFORNIAN JOURNAL, 8vo, coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts, 21s, 


13. 
WILLIAM HOWITT’S LAND, 
LABOUR, and GOLD; or, Two Years in Victoria 
2 vols, post 8vo, 21s, 


14, 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


JERSEY. By C. Le Quesnr, Esq., Jurate of the Royal 
Court, and Member of the States, 8vo. [On Tuesday next. 


MR. WHEELER'S LIFE and 
TRAVELS of HERODOTUS in the FIFTH CENTURY 
before CHRIST. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

Mr. J. T. WHEELER'S GEOGRA- 


PHY of explained, and illus- 
trated, Maps and Plans. ce 


OAKFIELD ; pon Fellowship in the 
East. By D. 58th Regt, B.N.L 
Second Ellition, 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s, 


17. 


WHITELOCKES JOURNAL of 
the ENGLISH EMBASSY to the SWEDISH COURT 
in 1653 and 1654, revised by Esq., F.S.A. 
2 vols, 8vo, 24s, 


18, 
The Rev. C. MERIVALES HIS- 
TORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vols, I. o 


IIL. 8v 
Vole “and V. AUGUSTUS and the 
"Dublished in January. 


CLAUDIAN CHSARS 
JOHNS and NIGOLAS'S CALEN- 


DAR of VICTORY, from the Earliest Period to the 
Battle of Inkermaun, Feap, 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


Lonpoy: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, axp LONGMANS. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoate Savitt and James Atitow Epwaxps, at their Office, 4 
Joun Parken 


and Son, at 445, West Btrand, in the same 
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